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JUNE, 1952 
SOME NOTES ON SWEDISH HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Not much is known in England about the work of living 
Scandinavian historians, either in the medieval or in the modern 
field. This is no doubt partly due to the very real obstacle 
presented by the barrier of language, but while this barrier 
has not prevented lively and sustained contact between Scan- 
dinavia and this country in archeology, place-name study and 
literary research of historical interest, the interchange, as far as 
the history of the whole post-viking period is concerned, has in 
recent years become lamentably one-sided. The Scandinavians, 
judging from their monographs, articles and reviews (and from 
their conversation) are remarkably well informed of what is 
being done by historians in this country, while we are at present 
worse off for information about Scandinavian historical research 
than ever before. A generation ago R. Nisbet Bain, J. F. Chance, 
D. P. Barton and W. F. Reddaway had made Scandinavian 
history their own particular field of study and managed through 
reviews of Scandinavian books to keep their contemporaries 
abreast of the work done in the northern countries. Since their 
deaths, however, little or no work of value has been published 
by English scholars on Scandinavian history, the few books 
which have appeared having been severely criticized in Scan- 
dinavia as misleading and out of touch with modern research. 
Summaries of Scandinavian history in our text-books and 
articles in our books of reference take little or no account of 
research published in Denmark, Norway or Sweden since the 
turn of the century, while the British Museum and our univer- 
sity libraries are woefully lacking in the books and periodicals 
needed to bring our knowledge up to date. 

Among Scandinavian historians there is a growing awareness 
that they themselves can do much to remedy our lack of know- 
ledge of their modern research, by giving material to our libraries 
and by encouraging translations of books that will give us an 
indication of new trends and new results. At present Sweden 
has been most active in this respect, and there are at the same 


1 
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time signs that a younger generation of English scholars is 
preparing to take up work where Bain, Barton and Chance 
left off ; research is in progress, and even in process of publica- 
tion, by several writers, on Swedish domestic history of the 
seventeenth century, on Swedish rulers whose lives are of 
interest to European history— Gustavus Adolphus and 
Charles XII to give but two examples—and on various other 
aspects of Swedish history. In view of this reviving interest in 
the history of Sweden the present writer has attempted in this 
summary account to provide some material for an under- 
standing of the state of historical research in Sweden today. 
Needless to say, these notes are brief and incomplete ; much 
of great importance has had to be left out, and many Swedish 
historians of note have not been mentioned by name. Never- 
theless, it is hoped that the notes may serve a useful purpose 
in bringing before readers of History some indication of past 
and present Swedish historiography. 

We do possess some bibliographical aids to a study of Swedish 
historiography’; we have also a few translations or adaptations 
of modern Swedish books on individual topics*; we have finally 
some text-books on Swedish history written in English specifi- 
cally for use abroad, which are by their very nature rather 
superficial and even somewhat dull, avoiding all controversial 
problems.* Our main need at present would seem to be for the 
translation of a reliable history of Sweden above the text-book 
level, a need which there is every hope will be fulfilled before 
long by the proposed translation (albeit in an abbreviated form) 
of Ingvar Andersson’s brilliant Sveriges Historia, an attempt 
at synthesis which has been praised even by those Swedish 

1 N. Afzelius, A bibliographical list of books in English on Sweden, Stockholm, 
1938 ; Svensk Litteratur utgiven pd engelska och franska, Swedish Institute, 
Stockholm, 1946; S. M. Toyne, ‘ List of Swedish Books’, History, xxv; 
S. E. Bring, Bibliogvafisk handbok till Sveriges historia, Stockholm, 1934, 
supplemented for the post-1934 period by the annual bibliographies by 
P. Elfstrand in Historisk Tidskrift. For older Swedish books consult the 


bibliography of K. Setterwall and I. Collijn. 


2 E. F. Heckscher, The Continental System, Oxford, 1922; Mercantilism, 
London, 1935; R. Grauers, Sweden, ancient and modern, London, 1938 ; 
N. Herlitz, Sweden, a modern democracy on ancient foundations, Minneapolis, 
1939; N. Ahnlund, Gustav Adolf the Great, Princeton, 1939, 

* R. Svanstrém and C. F. Palmstierna, A short history of Sweden, Oxford, 
1934; C. Hallendorff and A. Schiick, A history of Sweden, London and 
Stockholm, 1938; A. Stomberg, A history of Sweden, New York, 1931; 
C. Grimberg, A history of Sweden, Rock Island, IIl., 1935. 
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historians who do not agree with Andersson’s views. Another 
desirable translation, which would supplement Sveriges Historia 
in the happiest manner, would be of Eli F. Heckscher’s excel- 
lent survey of Sweden’s economic history, published in 1941 
under the title Svenskt Arbete och Liv. The two books taken 
together would provide us with a modern picture of Swedish 
history, and would also give us some idea of the various schools 
of thought among Swedish historians today. 

It would be impossible fully to appreciate these different 
schools of thought without some reference to their roots in 
older Swedish historical writing. Three main approaches can 
be discerned from the very beginning of Swedish historical 
writing, that is, from the time of Sweden’s breakaway from the 
Kalmar union of the Scandinavian states in the late middle 
ages. First there was the intensely patriotic approach of the 
su-called Gothic school (Gétiska skolan) which in a bold re- 
construction of the past identified the Swedes as the direct 
descendants of the mighty Goths of the great migrations ; this 
patriotic school was later naturally adopted as the historical 
tradition appropriate for the Stormaktstid (the age of ‘ great- 
power status’, 7.e. the imperial age) when Sweden built her 
Baltic and German empire and was a military power of im- 
portance in Europe. Then came a more pedestrian and official 
approach, a government-inspired propaganda against the Danes 
and Poles with whom Sweden was at war for so many years, and 
against the Catholic religion and the Jesuits during the religious 
and dynastic struggles of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries ; out of this need for political propaganda there 
developed about 1618 the office of rikshistoriograf (historio- 
grapher-royal), a paid position in the king’s chancery, the 
holder of which devoted his time to the writing of books and 
pamphlets on given historical subjects. Finally there was a 
more critical approach with a greater regard for objectivity 
than the Gothic and the official schools; the first Swedish 
historian whose name we can identify with any certainty, 
Ericus Olai, was as early as the fifteenth century writing the 
type of history we should label ‘ pragmatic ’, and he was never 
for long without a successor. 

The Gothic schooi could not survive the end of the Stormakt- 
stid, though the ‘nationalist’ approach to history did not 
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disappear, and the more critical approach became, after 1718, 
the rule rather than the exception in Swedish historical writing, 
even in the officially sponsored works of the rikshistoriograf. 
The criticism which the age of reason and enlightenment 
(called Upplysningstiden in Sweden) brought to bear on pre- 
vious scholarship was of course not the historian’s critical 
apparatus with which we are familiar in our own day; what 
was achieved was a more general weeding out from the work of 
earlier writers of any statement that did not accord with human 
reason, a discarding of the fantastic and the improbable. The 
chauvinistic claims of the Gothic school, which had culminated 
in Rudbeck’s picture of Sweden as the cradle of all civilization, 
the Garden of Eden, the lost Atlantis, were given up. In the 
calmer atmosphere of reason and enlightenment the estates- 
general, which ruled supreme from the death of Charles XII in 
1718 to the coup d’état of Gustavus III in 1772 (a period known 
as the Frihetstid, the age of liberty, in Sweden), commissioned 
a succession of writers to undertake a new official history of 
Sweden. The work was begun several times over ; by Olof von 
Dalin, best known as the editor of the Swedish periodical, 
Then Swinska Argus, modelled on Steele and Addison and van 
Effen ; by Sven Lagerbring, famous for making the Swedes 
mterested in the past through his magnificent style (it was 
said of him that he brought Swedish history down from the 
bookshelves and into Swedish hearts) ; by the last rikshistorio- 
graf ever appointed, Johan Hallenberg ; and, though the work 
was never completed to 1718 as intended, the history of Sweden 
was carried down to 1626. The Frihetstid was brought to an 
end by a resumption of royal power, and partisan history made 
its entry once more as discussion raged between historians about 
the verdict of history on the period of Estates government. 
Lagerbring, in sympathy with Gustavus III, painted the 
Frihetstid in very dark colours as a period in which the ruling 
nobility forfeited through party strife all right to govern. By 
this condemnation of the age of liberty Lagerbring introduced 
a subject for historical discussion which has continued to occupy 
historians down to our own day. Lagerbring’s attitude, labelled 
the aristokratfordémande, remained the generally accepted one 
until party government had become an integral part of Swedish 
political life. 
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The most outstanding figure in Swedish historiography in the 
early part of the nineteenth century is E. G. Geijer. A man of 
many gifts, poet and composer, philosopher and historian, he 
was extraordinarily receptive to the influences of a new age ; 
through him the romantic movement and the historical school 
reached Sweden, and it was Geijer who as a result of a stay in 
London from 1809 to 1810 brought Swedish historians into 
contact with England for the first time. Geijer is still valued 
for his intuitive insight into the Swedish national character ; 
but even in his own time, towards the end of a long career 
connected with Uppsala university, the younger generation 
began to find his combination of historical narrative with 
philosophical reflections a little too ‘theosophisch’, to use 
von Ranke’s phrase. 

It was through Geijer’s pupil and successor as professor of 
history at Uppsala, F. F. Carlson, that von Ranke’s influence 
reached Sweden. Carlson attended Ranke’s Uebungen at Berlin 
university in 1835-6 and brought back to Sweden the works of 
his German teacher, while he also continued that contact with 
the west encouraged by Geijer ; he visited England and France 
several times, bringing back Macaulay and Guizot to use as 
text-books for his students, and he was the first Swedish 
historian to gain access to the archives of London and Paris. 

The second half of the nineteenth century was in Sweden, as 
in most European countries, marked by an intense absorption 
in archive studies. The rich fruits harvested by von Ranke in 
the Venetian state archives and the opening up of most of the 
European collections of state papers sent Swedish historians 
abroad to look for material of interest to Swedish history, while 
archives at home were searched for neglected material. The 
philosophical and aesthetic preoccupations of the first half of 
the century disappeared, the ideal of historical writing became 
a realistic and objective approach, arrived at through archive 
research. F. F. Carlson decided to continue the history of 
Sweden, begun by Geijer (who had carried it down to 1654), 
setting himself the task of dealing with the Caroline epoch down 
to 1718, while C. G. Malmstrém took the Frshetstid for his own 
special field. The third giant working on Swedish modern history 
during this period, C. T. Odhner, continued the work of his two 
elders by a history of Sweden during the reign of Gustavus III. 
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Medieval history became a field of its own during the second 
half of the nineteenth century. The tradition of earlier histori- 
ans, who attempted a synthesis of the whole of the history of 
Sweden, had to be abandoned because of the mere bulk of 
archive material. The distinction between medievalists and 
modernists has never become as marked in Sweden as in England, 
but we do note from this time onwards that historians tend to 
choose specialization in one field or the other. For the history 
of the middle ages A. Strinnholm and C. G. Styffe became 
pioneers in archive work on a large scale, Strinnholm covering 
Swedish history up to 1319, and Styffe taking the period of the 
Kalmar union as the subject for his research. New subjects 
were also added to historical writing during the late nineteenth 
century, principally through the efforts of Hans Forsell, who 
began to tap the rich resources of the Kammararkiv (fiscal 
archives) for Sweden’s economic and financial history, work 
which has been continued in this century by E. F. Heckscher 
and his pupils. 

Twentieth-century historians have been apt to comment that 
-in spite of their efforts at objectivity the giants of the nine- 
teenth century were in reality dominated by the twin influences 
of liberalism and that feeling of racial and political kinship 
among the northern countries which came to the fore in the 
nineteenth century and which is known as Skandinavismen, a 
movement which can best be described in English as the Pan- 
Scandinavian movement, or Scandinavian Unionism. 

The liberal movement in Sweden was on the whole strongly 
pacifist, and most Swedish liberal historians began to feel a 
distaste, and even guilt, for the Stormakistid, the age of war 
and expansion. The conquest of the Swedish Baltic empire 
fell into discredit, or was at best ignored, and of the Swedish 
warrior-kings only Gustavus Adolphus escaped criticism, being 
a troshjalte, a fighter for the faith, as well as a gifted general. 
Even in his case historians tended to play down the political 
motives which led to his intervention in the Thirty Years’ War, 
emphasizing the religious ones. A distinct anti-royalist feeling 
can be noticed among the liberal historians, nowhere more 
outspoken than in the work of Anders Fryxell, who proclaimed 
the Frihetstid the golden age when royal power was effectively 
muzzled. 
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Skandinavismen no less than liberalism set its mark on the 
writings of the nineteenth century. Under the impact of the 
German threat to Denmark, the Scandinavian desire for co- 
operation and feeling of brotherhood was projected into the 
past ; historians were apt to stress the common inheritance 
and the movement towards union in past centuries, making 
correspondingly light of whatever caused inter-Scandinavian 
disunity and war. With Skandinavismen discussion of the prob- 
lems of Sweden’s medieval history became very intense, con- 
flicting opinions centring in particular on the Kalmar union— 
on the origins of the union, on the character and validity of the 
union document of 1397, on the responsibility for the dis- 
solution of the union—all problems which are still very much 
to the fore in Swedish historical writing. Skandinavismen was 
equally influential in moulding historians’ reflections upon the 
modern period ; a good example of this may be seen in Martin 
Weibull’s studies of relations between Denmark and Sweden 
in the seventeenth century : he stressed the share Denmark had 
in the glory of Gustavus Adolphus, holding the field till that 
king was ready to go into action; he emphasized Gustavus’s 
plans for an ‘empire of Scandinavia’, and concentrated his 
research on periods when peace and conciliation had been 
possible between the two countries. 

It is natural that Skandinavismen should be strongest in the 
university of Lund, situated in the province of Skdne (Scania) 
which until the middle of the seventeenth century had formed 
part of the Danish state, though the university itself was not 
founded until Scania had become Swedish. In Scania the move- 
ment also fostered a vivid interest in the history of Scania and 
in local history generally, a positive gain from Skandinavismen 
comparable to the impetus which liberalism gave to the study 
of Sweden’s administrative, institutional and cultural history 
in its efforts to get away from the purely political approach of 
earlier historians. 

The last two decades of the nineteenth century were a period 
of rapid growth. In 1881 the newly formed Historical Associa- 
tion (Historiska Foreningen) began publishing the Historisk 
Tidskrift, thus satisfying a long-felt need for an historical 
periodical. The review at once became the forum for a genera- 
tion of young historians, two of the most outstanding of whom, 
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Oscar Alin and Harald Hjarne, were made professors at Uppsala 
before the end of the century. Alin, professor of statskunskap 
(which may best be rendered as constitutional history and 
political science combined), concentrated his research on the 
problems of the Swedish-Norwegian union of 1814, while 
Hjarne ranged over wide fields and many periods. Hjarne 
greatly influenced Swedish historians by insisting on the need 
for studying the history of Sweden in its European context. 
He himself was a man of strong personal opinions who regarded 
Russian expansion into Europe as the major tragedy of the 
modern period ; it was therefore natural that he should bring 
about a revaluation of the part played by Charles XII in the 
Great Northern War when Sweden alone fought against the 
encroachment of Russia on western Europe. One sometimes 
hears talk in Sweden of a Hjarne school of historians, an attempt 
to classify the large body of his pupils bound together, however, 
more by admiration for their teacher than by agreement on 
specific historical problems. Of Hjarne’s many brilliant pupils 
‘Carl Hallendorff was the one who most directly continued his 
teacher’s work on the Caroline epoch ; while Ludvig Stavenow, 
his successor at Uppsala, reminds us of him in the universality 
of his historical approach. Of the younger pupils of Hjarne, 
Samuel Clason broke new ground by his inquiries into the 
reduktion, the great reassumption of land from the nobility 
by the crown during the reign of Charles XI, and also by his 
reinterpretation of the motives which led Gustavus IV Adolphus 
to enter the Napoleonic Wars. 

In the present century Lund university entered upon a period 
of great activity, having hitherto to some extent taken second 
place compared to Uppsala. Clason became professor at Lund 
in 1904, and much of his valuable work was done there. His 
pupil and successor, Arthur Stille, took up the Odhner-Weibull 
tradition of Scanian research, combining it with the Hjarne- 
Hallendorff tradition of work on the Caroline epoch through 
studies which were mainly of a military-topographical charac- 
ter; and the three (Hjarne, Hallendorff and Stille) are often 
spoken of as ‘ the new school’ in Caroline research as opposed 
to ‘ the old school’ of the nineteenth century, presenting per- 
haps a too-admiring approach to compensate for the hyper- 
critical attitude of ‘ the old school’. Though representatives 
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of both schools can still be met with, a middle-of-the-road 
approach has become noticeable in recent years. 

The two sons of Martin Weibull, Lauritz and Curt, have 
perhaps contributed most to the renaissance of Lund university, 
both by their own research and by their great influence on 
younger historians. Both have specialized in medieval history, 
and their wider Scandinavian outlook, opposed to a nationalist 
view of Sweden’s history, is typical of what has become known 
as the Lund school of historians. The link with Skandinavismen 
is obvious in all their work, but they have also brought a fresh 
impetus to source-criticism in Scandinavia. The sources for 
Scandinavian medieval history were exhaustively and critically 
examined by them, and their insistence on a thorough examina- 
tion and discussion of all source-material as an integral part of 
published historical research has become typical of the Lund 
school whatever period is studied. In the department of 
statskunskap Lund has also been influential during the present 
century through the long tenure of the professorial chair by 
F. Lagerroth. His thesis, published in 1915, on the Frihetstid, 
and his later books, have all attempted a rehabilitation of the 
Estates government between 1719 and 1772, a period seen by 
Lagerroth as a vital bridge between a distant democratic past 
in Swedish society and the constitutional development of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. With certain modifications 
Lagerroth’s views have been generally accepted, though younger 
historians tend to stress different aspects of the eighteenth 
century in their own research, such as the social and economic 
changes which took place. 

Several of the younger Lund historians have continued work 
started by the Weibulls. Erik Lénnroth, now professor at 
Uppsala, has specialized in medieval constitutional and union 
history ; Jerker Rosén has among other work examined the way 
in which Scania was absorbed into Sweden, while Ingvar 
Andersson (now keeper of the Riksarkiv—the national archives) 
is engaged on the writing of a general history of Scania, the first 
volume of which has already been published. At Uppsala, since 
Hjarne and until very recently, the emphasis has been on a 
more factual type of historical research and writing : G. Wittrock 
has worked on seventeenth-century history, re-examining the 
reign of Gustavus Adolphus as well as the regency governments 
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during the minorities of Christina and Charles XI ; S. Boéthius 
and A. Brusewitz (both of the department of statskunskap) 
gave particular attention to the constitutional reform of 1809, 
while N. Edén studied various aspects of parliamentary and 
administrative history, his monograph on the development of 
the Swedish kollegiale organization being very valuable. With 
the recent appointments of several Lund-trained historians to 
docent-ships and chairs at Uppsala, the difference between the 
two universities in approach tends to become less noticeable. 
To some extent the earlier disagreement over interpretation 
between Uppsala and Lund has been replaced by heated dis- 
cussions between Lund and the Hogskola (College) of Stockholm, 
the historians of the Hégskola of Gothenburg being on the whole 
more in agreement with Lund. The historical departments of 
the two hégskolar became active during the 1920’s. Stavenow, 
whose work we have already noticed, was the first professor at 
Gothenburg ; he was succeeded by Helge Almquist, one of the 
leading specialists on Russo-Swedish relations; and when 
Almquist left to become keeper of the Riksarkiv, Curt Weibull 
was appointed to the chair. At Stockholm’s Hégskola profes- 
sorial chairs have been held by Sven Tunberg, who specialized 
in early medieval history; by Nils Ahnlund, a most prolific 
writer on the Storhetstid; by Sven Grauers, the biographer 
of Arvid Horn and a specialist on the eighteenth century in 
general. The editorship of the Historisk Tidskrift has been asso- 
ciated with the Hégskola ; Tunberg was its editor from 1920 to 
1933 and was succeeded by Grauers; the present editor, 
T. T. Héjer was appointed to a chair at Stockholm about two 
years ago. Between the historians connected with the Hdgskola 
and the Lund school disagreement over interpretation has been 
quite frequent, and has led to many interesting articles in the 
Swedish historical press. Discussions have also been lively 
throughout Sweden on the relationship between economic and 
political history. Of the professors at the Ekonomisk-historiska 
Institut in Stockholm Eli F. Heckscher (recently retired) is 
best known abroad, and there is no doubt that his work has 
been one of the greatest stimulating influences on Swedish 
historical writing in this century. Through his example and 
his pioneer work younger historians have been encouraged to 
take up problems in Swedish economic and financial history. 
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Two volumes of his monumental Sveriges Ekonomiska Historia 
have appeared (covering the period 1500-1700), and a third is 
expected soon. 

Looking at the period after 1900 in general we are immediately 
struck by the immense output of Swedish historians; an 
impressive amount of doctoral theses, monographs, collective 
works and popular surveys, contributed not only by historians 
who are directly connected with the universities and Adgskolar, 
but also by teachers in the high-schools (/ektorar), by archivists, 
librarians and museum-curators, by civil servants, broadcasters 
and journalists. One factor encouraging research by non- 
academic historians is the circumstance that professorial chairs 
are filled by open competition between all active historians 
who apply for the post ; recent research has to be submitted 
and public lectures given on a compulsory as well as on an 
optional subject, the decision between the several candidates 
being arrived at by a committee of experts convened for that 
particular chair. The only academic appointments apart from 
professorial chairs are the docent-ships, for a maximum period 
of seven years, paid roughly on a level with our senior lecture- 
ships, but entailing a very light burden of lectures and seminars 
so that the docent is free to devote most of his time to research. 
A lektor, or an historian in non-academic employment, is often 
made a docent without salary to enable him to take part in 
seminars and university teaching generally. The common back- 
ground for academic and non-academic historians, the doctoral 
thesis, having become a necessary preliminary qualification for 
employment both within and without the universities, serves 
to obliterate distinctions between them, though the greater 
leisure of the paid docent naturally leads to earlier results in his 
historical writing. When his years as a docent are over, however, 
he must, if no suitable chair is vacant, find employment among 
the non-academic historians. 

The doctoral thesis, the common bond between academic 
and non-academic historians, is always published, mostly at 
the candidate’s own expense ; and since the majority of theses 
are produced at quite a mature age (the period required for 
the study of the preliminary degree, the /icentiat, being quite 
a long one) the standard achieved is usually very high indeed. 
The classic form of the Swedish thesis (of which Malmstrém 
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was the first fully fledged exponent), opening with a description 
of the material on which the thesis is built, followed by an 
analysis and discussion of the value of the material, both 
sections preceding the historical narrative, has changed but 
little since the middle of the nineteenth century, though the 
first two sections have grown in size and importance. The 
selection of material and the subjects covered, however, have 
undergone significant changes. The historians of the nineteenth 
century tended to distrust any but the most official records ; 
memoirs, diaries and private letters, in short, those sources 
which the Swedes call the berdtiande (i.e. narrative), were 
suspected by them. A revaluation has taken place in this 
respect and it is now generally admitted that historians like 
Malmstrém went too far in their condemnation of private 
records and that both types of documents, private and official, 
submitted to source-criticism, are necessary for a balanced 
result. 

The emphasis of twentieth-century theses and monographs 
is also different from that of the writers of the nineteenth 
century, bearing out Hjarne’s dictum that succeeding genera- 
tions of historians will ask new questions from history and 
will in many cases be able to wring new answers from the 
materials already used by their predecessors. Broadly speaking 
the interests of the nineteenth century, in spite of notable 
exceptions, were political, dynastic and constitutional. The 
twentieth century has been faced with economic, financial and 
social problems which have stimulated research into such 
problems in the past. The wars which Europe has suffered in 
our century have also helped to modify the moral judgements 
passed by nineteenth-century liberal historians on the wars and 
warrior-kings of Sweden. A more realistic attitude to the 
Stormaktstid is therefore noticeable, and the period has been 
taken up for study once more ; A. Attman’s work on the early 
growth of Swedish expansion in the Baltic must be mentioned 
here. Similarly, since party government is now taken for 
granted, social and intellectual changes in the Frihetstid are 
being studied rather more than the Hats and Caps controversy ; 
a good example of this work is the recently published study by 
$. Carlsson on social groups during the period of Estates govern- 
ment. Historical research has naturally been widened to take 
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in more of the nineteenth century ; T. T. Héjer has attempted 
a definitive biography of Charles XIV Johan, while a recent 
book by F. Lindberg has brilliantly examined the royal 
influence on foreign policy during the reign of Oscar II. 
C. A. Hessler, professor of statskunskap at Uppsala, has dealt 
with the political ideas of the nineteenth century, particularly 
with those of Geijer, while Gunnar Heckscher and Edv. Ther- 
mznius have studied the history of political parties. 

Since the Second World War interest would seem to have 
been focussed on the individual to a greater extent than for- 
merly, and many excellent biographies have appeared, of kings 
and queens, of statesmen, politicians, financiers, businessmen, 
military and naval leaders. Family histories, such as the one 
on the Wachtmeister family, have been begun. Monographs 
have appeared on almost all branches of Sweden’s economic 
life—copper mines, paper mills, ironworks, agriculture, ship- 
ping and forestry, a great many of these having been com- 
missioned to celebrate anniversaries of various kinds. Town 
histories have been written (as examples may be given that 
of Falu by K. G. Hildebrand and that of Linképing by 
S. Kraft); and the histories of various provinces, such as 
Jamtland and Hiarjedalen, are in progress. Administrative 
history has remained popular, while government policy is still 
the subject of a good many monographs and theses dealing 
with specific military, naval, economic and financial problems, 
or with periods of diplomatic history ; outstartding among 
these are Gésta Lindeberg’s study of Gértz’s financial policy 
during the reign of Charles XII, S. U. Palme’s work on Danish- 
Swedish relations from 1596 to 1611, and C. N. Runeberg and 
C, F. Palmstierna’s research into Swedish foreign policy at the 
time of the Crimean War. The history of social classes has been 
attempted, and here the work of E. Ingers, S. U. Palme and 
C. N. Carleson must be mentioned in addition to that of S. Carls- 
son. Professor E. Sdéderlund, Heckscher’s successor in Stock- 
holm, is preparing a history of Swedish labour, and his pre- 
paratory study of the craftsmen of Stockholm has already 
appeared. 

In general it must be said that the nineteenth century, like 
preceding centuries of Swedish historiography, favoured a 
synthetic treatment of large periods of history, The very 
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abundance of material which faced historians during the latter 
half of that century, however, made a subjective selection of 
documents unavoidable as long as historians still insisted on 
covering a fairly long period. The broad description of an 
epoch was the desired aim, a task which naturally prevented 
any detailed or exhaustive study. By contrast, the present 
century has been for those subjects which the nineteenth 
century tackled, in the main one of detailed research, of efforts 
to master completely all the material belonging to one short 
period or to one particular subject. In fields where the nine- 
teenth century had few workers, as for instance in economic 
and financial history, the work of the present generation of 
Swedish historians has consisted chiefly of pioneer efforts to 
discover long-term trends. Professor Heckscher, in writing his 
economic history of Sweden, has been faced with the same prob- 
lem of selection of material which troubled the great writers of 
political history in the last century ; and he himself has been 
the first to point out that younger historians will have to go 
through the material again with a finer sieve. 

A proof of the steady widening of the fields within historical 
study is given by the numerous specialist historical reviews 
begun in this century, or very shortly before the turn of the 
century. Of the new reviews the most universal in approach 
is Scandia, started in 1928 by the Weibull brothers, repre- 
senting that Lund school of historians of which we have spoken. 
To some extent the Historisk Tidskrift may be said to represent 
a ‘national’ school as opposed to the Lund Scandinavian 
school, though this distinction must not be over-emphasized. 
The Historisk Tidskrift is still the most comprehensive and 
most useful of all Swedish historical periodicals, particularly 
valuable for its many reviews of Scandinavian and foreign 
books, Scandia giving none of its space to reviews, though 
review-articles are sometimes included. Periodicals which are 
more specialized are those for economic history (Ekonomisk 
Tidskrift), for constitutional history and political science 
(Statsvetenskapelig Tidskrift), for church history (Kyrkohistorisk 
Tidskrift), for the study of town history (Svensk Stadsforbunds 
Tidskrift), for the history of culture (Rig), and for biographical 
and genealogical research (Personhistorisk Tidskrift). Several 
periodicals and year-books are devoted to military and naval 
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history. A recent addition to the many year-books is Lychnos, 
serving that branch of history which the Swedes call idé-och- 
lardomshistoria, the history of ideas and of the progress of 
knowledge in all fields. This subject has aroused great interest 
in Sweden in recent years, and since 1933 Uppsala has a pro- 
fessor of the subject, J. Nordstrém, himself a specialist on the 
intellectual life of seventeenth and eighteenth-century Sweden. 
Some year-books are devoted to the study of a particular period, 
e.g. Karolinska Forbundets, where most of the detailed research 
into the Caroline period has been published. A recent year- 
book with admirable surveys of research in many fields is the 
one published by the Association of History Teachers 
(Historielévarnes Arskrift). 

From the ’thirties onwards older historians have deplored the 
tendency of the twentieth century towards specialized research 
and have asked for attempts at synthesis in the older Swedish 
tradition. Stavenow was the first to warn the younger genera- 
tion against the danger of generalizing from the results of 
individual short-period research only ; he stressed the need for 
rewriting Sweden’s history over large epochs based on a sifting 
and combination of the results of detailed scholarship. To some 
extent synthesis is being attempted through the many collective 
works which have appeared in Sweden in great numbers through- 
out this century, though all historians would agree that the 
collective method is at best an uneven one. The most impressive 
work of this type, recently completed in fifteen volumes, 
Sveriges Historia intill vara dagar, is the successor of two earlier 
efforts at bringing the results of modern research before a larger 
public. Since the Second World War collective works have 
tended to be planned on a smaller scale than before, a change 
which in many ways is an advantageous one; the volumes 
appear within a briefer period and are usually written by fewer 
historians, having greater unity than before. A good example 
of this type of collective history is Sveriges Historia genom 
Tiderna in five volumes, a work which can be recommended for 
its high level of both text and illustrations. Very brief popular 
surveys are also published on chosen topics by the Swedish 
Historical Association under the title Det levande forflutna 
(The living past). Since the last war the biographical dictionary, 
Svenskt Biografiskt Lexikon, has been restarted after its sus- 
pension in 1937. 
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Of collective works of a more specialist nature must be men- 
tioned the Swedish parliamentary history, Sveriges Riksdag, in 
a long series of volumes, commissioned to celebrate the fifth 
centenary of the Riksdag in 1935. Another large undertaking 
is the history of the wars of Sweden, published by the General- 
stab ; there is at present a strong interest in military and naval 
history, and the initiative of Birger Steckzén (who has himself 
written a history of the war office, a history of Bofors as well as 
biographies of the generals Banér and Torstensson) has resulted 
in a large collection of material for military history, the Krigs- 
arkiv, of which he is the keeper. Two further collective his- 
tories, that of the Swedish navy (Svenska Flottans Historia) and 
that of the Swedish church (Svensk Kyrkohistoria) are near 
completion, while that of Swedish education has just emerged 
from the planning stage. 

A good many books dealing with very recent history have 
appeared, particularly in subjects studied by the departments 
of statskunskap, where doctoral theses are frequently being 
presented on topics chosen from the ’twenties and the ’thirties, 
based on Riksdags papers and on private papers of politicians 
and statesmen put at the disposal of historians. In this field of 
twentieth-century history contact with English scholars tends 
to be close, and it is significant that Swedish historians of the 
recent past either publish their work in English or provide 
English summaries. 

It has been argued that the Scandinavians have never con- 
tributed by research to the history of a country outside their 
own.‘ This is certainly too sweeping a generalization for all 
the Scandinavian countries, particularly for Sweden. Swedish 
historians have contributed both directly and indirectly to 
European history to such an extent that justice could only be 
done to this field within Swedish historiography if separately 
treated. Héjer and Wittrock have been acclaimed specialists 
of nineteenth-century European diplomacy,® and there are a 
great many Swedish writers who deal not only with general 
European history, but also with the domestic history of 
countries other than their own. As far as English history is 


* J. W. Thompson, A history of historical writing, New York, 1942, ii, 603. 
* W.L, Langer, European alliances and alignments, revised edit,, New York, 
1950, pp. 588, 120, 
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concerned, quite a number of Swedish historians have used 
English archive material for studies of Anglo-Swedish relations, 
Jerker Rosén being one of the better known among them. 
Recent books on English history have been published by 
Gunnar Heckscher and Georg Andrén, and an example of a 
doctoral thesis built exclusively on material collected in 
England is the one submitted at Uppsala in 1947 by Nils Andrén 
on Den klassiska parlamentarismens genombrott i England (The 
emergence of classic parliamentarianism in England). 

The obvious obstacle to our reaping the fruits of Swedish 
scholarship is, as suggested at the beginning of these notes, that 
of the language-barrier between us. Much is already done to 
overcome this obstacle, through personal contacts at con- 
ferences and congresses and during research visits, and some 
young English historians have even taken up Swedish as a 
useful aid to a widening of their historical horizon. The doctoral 
theses of the Swedish universities and hégskolar frequently carry 
summaries in English, French or German, and periodicals and 
year-books do the same for those articles which are presumed 
to interest the foreign scholar; Lychnos, for example, is 


helpful to the English reader for this reason. It has been 
suggested in Sweden that this system might be expanded into 
a quarterly publication giving news in English of the results of 
Swedish research, not necessarily confined to historical scholar- 
ship alone, and there is no doubt that such a venture would be 
of interest to English teachers and writers of history.* 
RAGNHILD Hatton, 


* While this article was in the press, a biannual publication in English, 
The Scandinavian Economic History Review, under the editorship of 
E. Séderlund, has been planned ; the first number is expected late in the 
summer of 1952. 





THE SUBMISSION TO EDWARD THE ELDER 


Generations of English and Scottish tempers have been frayed 
by this topic, and the ashes of the controversy, though now 
quite cold, still raise a little dust in remote corners. For cen- 
turies the ‘submission’ has held a prominent place in dis- 
cussions on the formal and constitutional relationship of 
Scotland to England in the early middle ages. In the nineteenth 
century Robertson and Freeman, both averring that the old 
controversy had only a historical interest, led their sides into 
action with a gentle display of what each in the other could 
properly describe as national bias. They derived great enjoy- 
ment from their researches even though their clashes added new 
errors to old views. 

The ancient controversy centres upon an entry sub anno 924 
in the oldest surviving manuscript of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
the so-called Parker Manuscript. It runs thus :? 

... 7 hine geces ba to feder 7 to hlaforde scotta cyning 7 
eall scotta Peod 7 regnald 7 eadulfes suna 7 ealle Pa pe on 
norphymbrum bugeap egber ge englisce ge denisce ge norpmen 
ge opre 7 eac strecled peala cyning 7 ealle strecled pealas. 

It may be translated thus : 

. . . And then the King of the Scots, and all the Scottish people, 
and Ragnald, and Eadulf’s sons, and all those who live in North- 
umbria, English as well as Danes and Northmen and others, and 
also the King of the Strathclyde Britons and all the Strathclyde 
Britons, chose him [Edward] for father and for lord. 

It is fascinating to trace the fate of this passage in the hands 
of later chroniclers and writers, but it is an unprofitable exercise, 
for they add nothing to it except a precision of their own and 
interpretations which involve conceptions alien to the early 
tenth century. It became an important instrument of policy 
and propaganda when Edward I began to push his claim to 
feudal superiority over Scotland, and it was not until the present 
century that it was stripped of its shroud of misleading com- 
ment, the interpretative accretions of writers who were neither 
contemporary nor impartial. 

There is no need to examine all the arguments of Robertson,* 


4 Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS. 173. See The Parker Chronicle 
and Laws, A Facsimile, edit. Robin Flower and Hugh Smith (London, 1941). 


* E. W. Robertson, Scotland under her Early Kings (Edinburgh, 1862), ii, 
394-7. 
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Freeman,* Skene‘ and others, but one or two points should be 
made clear. Freeman was right, despite the inadequacy of his 
arguments, to put his trust in the authenticity of the 924 annal, 
but we cannot for a moment accept his view that Constantine, 
king of the Scots, and the other northern rulers formally and 
specifically became the feudal inferiors of Edward. He writes 
of ‘ this commendation of Scotland ’ as ‘ a solemn national act ’ 
which created an English ‘ overlordship ’ and a corresponding 
‘vassalage of Scotland’. Such conceptions do not belong to 
the early tenth century. Robertson, on the other hand, attemp- 
ted to impugn the authenticity of the annal ; he denied that 
anything corresponding to a ‘submission’ had ever taken 
place, and he sought to clinch the argument by quoting the 
Annals of Ulster for the fact that Ragnald died in 921, three 
years before his reputed submission in 924. Robertson’s argu- 
ments must also be swept aside. This section of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle consists of a genuine contemporary record of 
events which, moreover, was copied into the Parker Manuscript 
itself, perhaps immediately, and certainly before more than a 
year or two had elapsed.® The authenticity of such a record 
cannot be successfully challenged. Secondly, though the 
chronology of this period has been dislocated almost. beyond 
hope of restoration, it can be shown that the annal now dated 
924 in the Parker Manuscript really belongs to the year 920, 
not to the year 921 as Plummer’ and others thought. And in 
920, of course, Ragnald was still alive. 

We must accept, therefore, the annal as authentic ; we must 
accept it as covering the year 920, and we cannot avoid the 
conclusion that in this year (920) the northern peoples ‘ chose 


* E. A. Freeman, The History of the Norman Conquest of England (Oxford, 
1867-79), i, 60-1, 128-34, 611-4; see also ‘The Relations between the 
Crowns of England and Scotland ' (Fortnightly Review, June 1867, reprinted 
in Historical Essays, London, 1871). 

* W. F. Skene, Celtic Scotland (Edinburgh, 1876-80), i, 349-50. 

5 The precise relationship of this part (914-20) of the Parker Manuscript 
to the original source and to other manuscripts of the Chronicle is not clear in 
every detail. It may be assumed that if the Parker Manuscript is not strictly 
original for these years it is at least original in the sense that it is one of the 
manuscripts (the only one now surviving) into which the basic information 
was directly copied. 

* W. S. Angus, ‘The Chronology of the Reign of Edward the Elder’, 
E.H.R., liii (1938), 194-210. 

? C. Plummer, Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel (Oxford, 1892-99), ii, 116. 
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Edward for father and for lord’. The precise nature of the 
event that lies behind this phrase is quite another matter. In 
any attempt to reconstruct what happened in 920 we must 
forget Edward I and the Anglo-Scottish controversy. We must 
examine the incident against the background of its own time, 
and though the details of the northern political scene are still 
obscure, its broad outlines are assuming a more definite form. 
It seems possible to fit the ‘submission’ naturally into the 
known historical framework. It is steadily becoming clearer 
that the political understanding achieved in 920 and repre- 
sented by the ‘ submission ’ was in fact an attempt to stabilize 
the north in the face of disruptive forces, the magnitude 
and violence of which have not yet been fully recognized. The 
introduction of the Norsemen into the northern scene completely 
shattered whatever political balance had existed there at the 
end of the ninth century. The ‘ submission ’ of 920 was in effect 
an attempt to restore the balance, an attempt to pacify the 
north ; it represents an alliance of mutual advantage tempo- 
rarily imposed upon the northern peoples by the menace of 
the Norsemen. This interpretation agrees well with what we 
know of conditions in Britain during the reign of Edward the 
Elder (899-924). 

The dominant political theme in the reign of Edward the 
Elder is the story of the recovery of those areas which the 
Danish armies had occupied in the reign of Alfred the Great. 
This story, told with remarkable and unusual detail in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, quite overshadows events in the north. 
West Saxon writers ignore the great immigratory movement of 
Norsemen and Irish-Norsemen, the movement which in the 
early years of the tenth century distributed a numerically 
powerful Scandinavian population along the western coasts of 
Britain. The introduction of this new element into the racial 
complex of the north is an event of extreme historical impor- 
tance, but it is ignored or badly recorded in contemporary 
historical sources. Only within the last hundred years has the 
fact of this Norse immigration taken definite shape in the minds 
of historians.* And even today its significance as the dominating 
factor in northern politics is not generally recognized. 


* For a short bibliography of the Norse immigration see F. T. Wainwright, 
‘ Ingimund’s Invasion ', E.H.R., \xiii (1948), 146 ff. 
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Lancashire, Cumberland and Westmorland received hordes of 
Irish-Norse settlers whose arrival, unnoticed by chroniclers, 
profoundly affected the place-nomenclature of these areas.° 
Their settlements extended southwards in England to the 
peninsula of Wirral'® and northwards into what is now Scot- 
land. The only direct literary record of this important move- 
ment occurs in a late Irish compilation which preserves the 
story of Ingimund’s expedition from Ireland to Wirral.1! A 
study of the different kinds of place-name formation, of their 
distribution and of their historical significance, adds much to 
our knowledge of the Norse settlements. It proves, for example, 
that Wirral was less heavily peopled by the Norsemen than 
were the districts to the north of the Mersey, and it suggests 
that the settlement was not characterized by organized violence 
or widespread dispossession.!* Most striking of all, perhaps, is 
the evidence for the magnitude of the movement.!* The new 
settlers were more than a few boatloads of straggling refugees 
or adventurers; they were numerous enough to influence 
decisively the history and character of these western regions. 
In many districts they settled intensively, and in some they 
were clearly the dominant racial element. Place-names also 
show that they pushed eastwards into the North Riding and 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. '* 

In or about 914 the Scandinavian leader Ragnald appeared 
in north-eastern England. After a battle fought at Corbridge 
he seized and granted to his followers the lands between the 


® See E. Ekwall, Scandinavians and Celts in the North-West of England 
(Lund, 1918), and The Place-names of Lancashire (Manchester, 1922) ; 
F, T. Wainwright, ‘ The Scandinavians in Lancashire’ (Transactions of the 
Antiquarian Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, \wviii, 1945). The evidence for 
Cumberland will be accumulated in the forthcoming volumes on The Place- 
names of Cumberland (English Place-name Society). Summaries have been 
provided by E. Ekwall in ‘ The Scandinavian Element’, Introduction to the 
Survey of English Place-names, pp. 77-8 (English Place-name Society, vol. i, 
pt. i, 1924) and in ‘ The Scandinavian Settlement’ (An Historical Geography 
of England before A.D. 1800, edit. H. C. Darby, Cambridge, 1936), pp. 154-8. 


1© See F. T. Wainwright, ‘ Ingimund’s Invasion ’, cit. sup., pp. 161 ff., and 
eee Mercia ’, pp. 39 ff. (Hist. Soc. of Lancs. and Ches., Trans., xciv, 
942), 

4 ‘ Ingimund’s Invasion ’, cit. sup., pp. 145 ff. 

12 ‘ The Scandinavians in Lancashire ’, cit. sup., p. 82 et passim. 

¥ ibid., pp. 85-103. 

“ ibid., pp. 109-10; The Place-names of the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
Pp. xxi-xxix (English Place-name Society, vol. v); A. H. Smith, ‘Some 
Aspects of Irish Influence on Yorkshire ’, Revue Celtique, xliv, 34 ff. 
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Tees and the Wear, #.e. the coastal areas of modern Durham." 
For the next six years or so he was the scourge of the north, 
wandering away to ravage in Ireland and returning to torment 
the Northumbrians. He finally established himself at York. 
To the northern peoples, Angles, Danes, Scots and Strathclyde 
Britons, Ragnald symbolized the Norse menace. His name 
even penetrated into the pages of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
whose scribes were singularly uninterested in northern events, 
But it is important to realize that the Norsemen had occupied 
the western coasts and had settled there in considerable num- 
bers several years before the meteoric figure of Ragnald burst 
into the history of this island. Before 914 the Norse immigra- 
tion had already reached proportions which make it worthy of 
comparison with the Danish settlements of the last quarter of 
the ninth century. 

The scale of the Norse immigration is most clearly reflected 
in the remarkably strong Scandinavianization of place-names, 
field-names, personal names and art-forms. Its immediate 
importance is revealed by the violence of its repercussions on 
the political and social fabric of the north. The ancient North- 
umbrian kingdom had been shattered by the Danish attacks 
which culminated in 867 with the capture of York. But 
Halfdan’s settlement of 876 seems, from the evidence of place- 
names, to have been concentrated in the valleys of the Yorkshire 
Ouse and its tributaries. North of the Tees and west of the 
Pennines local magnates such as Eadulf of Bamburgh and the 
Abbot of Heversham maintained some kind of order and govern- 
ment.’? It was possible to describe one of these local English 
rulers west of the Pennines as princeps.1* This uneasy stability 
apparently lasted until the death of King Alfred in 899. Then, 

18 Historia de Sancto Cuthberto (Symeonis Monachi Opera Omnia (Rolls 
Series), i, 208-10]. On the limits and nature of this land-division see F. M. 
Stenton, ‘ The Danes in England’ (Proceedings of the British Academy, xiii, 
204-5). For Ragnald’s career and the battles fought at Corbridge see F. T. 


Wainwright, The Battles at Corbridge (Viking Society for Northern Research, 
xiii, 156-73). 16 See above, p. 114. 


17 See F. M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England (Oxford, 1943), p. 316 and 
references. 


48 Historia de Sancto Cuthberto, cit. sup., p. 210. It is recorded that a certain 
Eadred ‘equitavit versus occidentem ultra montes et interfecit Eardulfum 
principem’, This incident seems to have occurred in 914 or 915. Eardulf 
(Eardwulf) is of course an English name, but the person killed by Eadred 
should not be confused with EKadulf (Eadwulf) of Bamburgh. 
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early in the tenth century, the incursions of the Norsemen 
brought confusion and dislocation to the western coastlands. 
Before 915 conditions had so deteriorated that nobles and high 
ecclesiastics were moving or preparing to move to the compara- 
tive security of the east.1* Tilred, abbot of Heversham, was 
providing against the worst by arranging for his admission 
into two monasteries near the east coast ; and a certain Alfred 
(Elfred filius Birthtulfinci), ‘ fleeing from the pirates’, crossed 
the mountains and received from Bishop Cutheard lands north 
of the Tees and near the coast. There can be no doubt that the 
times were troubled.?° And this impression is strengthened by 
the fact that two famous Lancashire hoards, the Cuerdale 
Hoard and the Harkirke Hoard, belong to this period. The 
burial or loss of such great treasures, whatever their precise 
significance may be, indicates disturbances on the scale of a 
social upheaval. 

Such evidence as we possess suggests that the ordinary 
inhabitants of Northumbria escaped the terrors of wholesale 
violence, slaughter and dispossession. The Norsemen apparently 
lacked the military organization of the Danish invaders, and 
their settlement, though it probably inspired occasional out- 
bursts of local resistance, seems on the whole to have had the 
character of a peaceful infiltration.* But there can be no doubt 
that the men who regarded themselves as responsible for law 
and order in north-western England saw the Norse immigration 
as a catastrophe. Their reaction, as revealed in the account 
preserved by the anonymous compiler of the Historia de Sancto 
Cuthberto, testifies to their alarm and, incidentally, to the politi- 
cal importance of the Norsemen. 

East of the Pennines the impact of the Norsemen on North- 
umbrian society came later but was more spectacular. Ragnald’s 
eminence and vigour ensured that chroniclers should not over- 
look his exploits, and the outline of events has been preserved 
in the Historia de Sancto Cuthberto. Ragnald arrived circa 
_ ** ibid., p. 208. 2° For a survey of conditions in north-west England 


in the period 900-25 see F. M. Stenton, ‘ Pre-Conquest Westmorland ’, in 
Royal Commission on Historical Monuments, Westmorland, pp. xlix-li. 


*! On the nature of the settlement and on Anglo-Norse relations see ‘ The 
Scandinavians in Lancashire ’, cit. sup., pp. 71-2, 75-8, 81-5. 


™ Cit. sup., pp. 208-10. For a survey of these events and of the problems 
raised by the conflict of sources see The Battles at Corbridge, cit. swp. 
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914 and seized the lands of Ealdred son of Eadulf of Bamburgh, 
A battle was fought at Corbridge on the Tyne, and many 
English nobles were slain, amongst them the luckless Alfred 
who had fied eastwards from the pirates. Ragnald then divided 
out his conquests, and there followed a period of violence and 
oppression in which not even the lands of the church were 
spared. About four years later another battle was fought at 
Corbridge, and ‘a very great multitude of the English’ were 
slain, including the Eadred who had killed Eardulf. The violence 
of the Norsemen in the Tees-Tyne area is well attested ; they 
earned the hatred of chroniclers by their persistent hostility to 
the church. After the second battle at Corbridge Ragnald 
moved south and seized York, an event which is recorded 
sub anno 919* in a section of the Historia Regum where Symeon 
of Durham is following an unknown writer who is usually called 
‘the Cuthbertine ’. There cannot be any doubt that of all the 
potential enemies of the Northumbrian Angles the most 
menacing were the Norsemen in their midst. 

Ragnald did not confine his warlike intentions to the narrow 
coastlands of north-eastern England. According to trustworthy 
Irish sources he fought a battle off the Isle of Man in 914, he 
was at Waterford in 917, and later in the same year he was 
involved in a clash between the Irish and the Scandinavians 
which occurred in the Clonmel area behind Waterford.™ In 
918 he devastated ‘ Dunbline’, a place which may correspond 
to the modern Dunblane in Perthshire.** From these notices 
it is clear that Ragnald was a menace to other rulers and other 
peoples in these islands. Constantine, king of the Scots, was 
certainly aware of and alarmed at the Norse menace. Early in 
his reign he had met and defeated a body of Norse raiders* 
who, according to Scottish sources, had ‘ plundered Dunkeld 

™ ‘ Rex Inguald irrupit Eboracum ' (Historia Regum in Symeonis Monachi 
Opera Omnia (Rolls Series), ii, oa 

™ These events are recorded in the Annals of Ulster (edit. W. M. Hennessy, 
1887), i, sub annis 913 (alias 914) and 916 (alias 917). See also The Battles at 
Corbridge, cit , Sup., pp. 159-60. 

* This event is recorded in an annal now incorporated in Symeon’s aes 
Regum (cit. sup., p. 93). It bears the date 912, but the names of 

carry the annal firmly forward to 918. See The Battles at Corbridge 
p- 167 and references. 

* Annals of Ulster, cit. sup., sub anno 903 (alias 904) : 
of ins a was slain by the men of Fortriu, and a great iil "eee mate} 
about ’ The correct date is 904, 
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and all Scotland (omnemque Albaniam)’ before they were 
slaughtered in Strathearn.*” Constantine was present at the 
first Battle of Corbridge where, with his English allies, he 
suffered a decisive defeat.** In 918 he again met Ragnald in 
a battle which is mentioned in all the major annalistic compila- 
tions of Ireland.** This battle of 918 seems to be the second 
Battle of Corbridge, but we are not here concerned with the 
problems that lie behind such an identification.*® The point, a 
very clear and obvious point, is that in these years the Scots 
and their king regarded the Norsemen as the greatest threat to 
their security. And, in alliance with the Northumbrian Angles, 
they took active steps to combat it. 

Little is known of the history of the British kingdom of 
Strathclyde or Cumbria, but it is certain that in this age its 
people were frequently subjected to Scandinavian attack. In 
874-5 Halfdan and his Danish army wintered on the Tyne, and 
in 875 they ‘ often raided among the Picts and the Strathclyde 
Welsh ’.21 The Annals of Ulster, apparently referring to Halfdan’s 
ravages, do not mention Strathclyde as an afflicted area: “A 
conflict of the Picts with the Danes (fri Dubghallu), and a 
great slaughter of the Picts was made.’** It was not the Danes, 
however, but the Norwegians or Irish-Norwegians that were 
the real menace to Strathclyde, and the present point of interest 
in the ravaging of 875 is in the demonstration of the fact that 
the experiences of the Strathclyde Britons were not invariably 
recorded in the Irish sources upon which we so greatly depend. 
In 866 Norse adventurers ‘ went into Fortriu ’ and ‘ plundered 


"” Chronicles of the Picts, Chronicles of the Scots, and other Early Memorials 
of Scottish History, ed. W. F. Skene (Edinburgh, 1867), p. 9. These events 
are placed in the third and fourth years of Constantine's long reign. The raid 
therefore appears to have covered the years 903 and 904. See A. O. Anderson, 
Early Sources of Scottish History (Edinburgh, 1922), i, 399, 444. 


%* See The Battles at Corbridge, p. 157. % ibid., pp. 160 ff. 
*° ibid., pp. 156 ff., where the problems are dealt with at length. 
*1 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (edit. B. Thorpe (Rolls Series), 1861), i, sub anno 875. 


Annals of Ulster, cit. sup., sub anno 874, The true year is 875, the year of 
Halfdan’s raids. From 890 onwards the year-numbers in the Annals of Ulster 
have been corrected by the addition of one, and these corrected dates, each 
—- by the word alias, are generally recognized as reliable, For the period 

fore 890 also it can be shown-——by corresponding entries in other chronicles 
(e.g. sub annis 866 and 874) and by the evidence of astronomical phenomena 
{eg 864, 877, 884)—that the year-numbers are one in arrear, Thus = 866, 

= 870, 870 = 871, 874 = 875, etc, 
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all Pictland (Cruithentuath) ’.** The Strathclyde Britons were 
possibly involved in 866, as in 875, and even if they were not 
directly involved they would certainly feel themselves to be 
threatened. In 870 they were the chief objective of a direct 
and dangerous attack: their ancient stronghold, Dumbarton 
on the Clyde, was besieged for four months by Norsemen who 
finally entered and destroyed it.** In the following year the 
Norsemen returned to Dublin with their two hundred ships and 
with a great number of captives who are described as ‘Angles 
and Britons and Picts ’.** Strathclyde had felt the full weight 
of this expedition, and the description of the captives implies 
that other areas had also suffered. It is proof, if proof were 
required, that all the northern peoples, including the Britons 
of Strathclyde, were sorely afflicted by the Norsemen. 

Place-names show that the kingdom of Strathclyde received 
its share of the Norse immigrants who, in the early years of the 
tenth century, were landing on the shores of north-western 
England and south-western Scotland. Their arrival alone, quite 
apart from hostile attack, would alarm those who were respon- 
sible for the security of the kingdom. It appears probable, 
also, that during these years the Strathclyde Britons, taking 
advantage of the collapse of the Northumbrian kingdom and 
of the confusion caused by the Norse immigration, were pushing 
southwards to recover the ancient British lands along the 
Solway, lands which for three centuries had been ruled by the 
kings of Anglian Northumbria.** These Cumbrian lands were 
also attracting Norse settlers in great numbers, and to the 
king of Strathclyde the Norsemen must have appeared not 
only as a threat to the security of his kingdom but also as an 
obstacle to the successful British recovery of the Cumbrian 
lands to the south. To the Britons, therefore, the Norsemen 
were the greatest menace in the confused political scene. 

*%* Annals of Ulster, cit. sup., sub annc 865. The true date is 866, as is 
explained in preceding note. In this instance there can be no doubt at all, 
for it can be shown that the annals dated 864 and 866 cover, respectively, the 
years 865 and 867-——the first because it mentions eclipses known to have 
vecurred in 865, and the second because it records the Danish attack on York 


which is known to have occurred in 867, The intervening annal, that for 865, 
therefore clearly covers the year 866, 


* ibid., sub anno 869, % ibid,, sub anno 870, 


* See F. M, Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, p. 328, and ‘ Pre-Conquest 
Westmorland ’, pp. l-li, See also W. I’, Skene, Celtic Scotiand, i, 346. 
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And it is worth noting that Donald, king of Strathclyde, 
seems to have been a brother of Constantine, king of the Picto- 
Scottish nation. They were both sons of Aed.*”? There is no 
direct evidence that the Britons of Strathclyde played any part 
in the battles fought at Corbridge, but the possibility of their 
presence there should not be ignored. It is probable that the 
brothers would act together against the common aggressor. 
But, even without the spur of this dynastic relationship, the 
reaction of the Strathclyde Britons to the dangers inherent in 
the Norse immigration would go far towards bringing them 
closely into line with the Picts, the Scots and the Northumbrian 
Angles. 

There remains one other northern people to be considered— 
the Danes in the area of which York is the natural centre. 
Halfdan’s Danes had settled in this region in 876,** and for a 
generation they and their children had been living in their 
Northumbrian homes. After their disastrous defeat at Tetten- 
hall in 910 they do not seem to have taken part in any Danish 
campaign against Edward the Elder. They had a new and 
formidable enemy to face. The Norsemen, especially Ragnald’s 
Norsemen north of the Tees, were as great a menace to the 
Yorkshire Danes as they were to the other northern peoples. 
It is not recorded that the Danes had a place in the anti-Norse 
alignment represented by the battles fought at Corbridge 
between 914 and 918, but they could not have viewed without 
concern Ragnald’s growing power as it advanced southwards. 

In 918, according to a trustworthy Mercian annalist,** the 
Eoforwicingas formally submitted to Athelfled, Lady of the 
Mercians. The Eoforwicingas were the ‘ men of York’, and it 
is reasonable to associate their submission with the important 
battle of 918° which had no doubt sharpened their realization 

%? See A. O. Anderson, Early Sources of Scottish History, i, 446. 

8® See above, p. 118. 


** Incorporated in MSS. B, C and D of the Anglo-Sawon Chronicle is a 
short series of Mercian annals which is commonly known as the Mercian 
Register. The year-numbers now affixed to these annals may be accepted 
as trustworthy. See F. T. Wainwright, ‘The Chronology of the ‘' Mercian 
Register’, E.H.R., 1x (1945), 385-92. 

“© On this battle and on the composition of the contending forcea see 
The Battles at Corbridge, cit. sup. It is relevant to remark that an Irish 
tradition, discussed in The Battles at Corbridge, appeara to assign to Aithelfled 
an important role which would make it natural for the Boforwicingas to 
choose her as their protector and ally, See below, pp. 125-6, 
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of the menace of the Norsemen. The men of York were clearly 
alarmed. 

But were the Eoforwicingas Angles? Or were they Danes? 
Or had the memory of Halfdan’s conquest faded to permit the 
emergence of a mixed ruling group of Anglo-Danes ? It matters 
little for our purpose. If they were Angles they were merely 
falling into line with their Bernician kinsfolk who had borne 
the full weight of Ragnald’s attacks. But it seems likely that 
the Danes were still the dominant racial group in the York area, 
and it is simpler to take the statement of submission as implying 
that in 918 the Danes of York sought Aéthelfled’s protection 
against the Norsemen. Whoever they were, the men of York 
understood the danger they were in, and their action reveals 
their sound political sense. Athelfled died before she could 
help them, and shortly afterwards Ragnald attacked and cap- 
tured York.*! Their alarm had not been ill-founded. 

The above survey of political conditions in the north empha- 
sizes the significant fact that the Norsemen were the recognized 
enemies of the Angles, the Britons, the Picts, the Scots and the 
Danes. This is a very important fact. It provides the key to an 
understanding of northern politics in the early tenth centnry. 

South of the Humber lay what was left of the ancient king- 
dom of Mercia. Danish armies had occupied and controlled 
eastern Mercia since 877, but western Mercia had remained in 
English hands. A2thelfled, sister of Edward the Elder, ruled 
English Mercia until her death in 918. Her husband, Ealdorman 
ZEthelred, had died in the first half of 911, and there is reason 
to believe that AZthelfled held the reins of government for 
some years before his death.** Therefore for a dozen years or 
more, crucial years which saw the development of the Norse 
menace, she was responsible for the security of Mercia. It is 
easy to show that she, too, was alarmed. 

In 907 she strengthened the fortifications at Chester, a move 
which can be explained only as a defensive action against the 
Norsemen from Ireland and especially against those who had 
already settled in Wirral, within Mercian territory.“* Norsemen 

* See above, p. 120, 
See F. M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, p. 320; F. T. Wainwright, 
‘ North-west Mercia’, p. 19, and ‘ Ingimund’s Invasion ', cit. sup., p. 152. 


* For the Norse settlement in Wirral and for the significance of the 
fortification of Chester, see ‘ Ingimund’s Invasion ’, cit. sup. 
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had settled in even greater numbers north of the Mersey,“ 
outside the boundary of Mercia; and they were always a 
potential danger to Aithelfled and to the security of English 
Mercia. Early in the summer of 914 Aithelfled built a fortress 
at Eddisbury and, late in 915, another at Runcorn—her res- 
ponse, no doubt, to Ragnald’s arrival in the Tees-Wear area 
and to the consequent deterioration in the politicai situation. 
The fortresses at Chester, Eddisbury and Runcorn, together 
perhaps with another built in 915 at Weardburh, were all aimed 
against the Norsemen. Their purpose was not only to overawe 
the Norse settlers in Wirral ; they served also to protect Mercia 
against the Norsemen in northern England and to close the 
natural lines of communication which, through the Dee and the 
Mersey, linked Ireland with north-eastern England. A®thelfled 
co-operated effectively with Edward in his campaigns against 
the midland Danes, but her fortress-system proves her keen 
interest in the activities of the Norsemen. 

Indeed, it might be argued that A®thelfled was more inter- 
ested in the north and the Norsemen than in the midlands and 
the Danes. An Irish tradition*’ assigns to her a spectacular 
réle in the campaigns against the Norsemen, and though we 
may distrust its flamboyant symbolism we should not ignore 
it as an emphatic indication of her interest and of her controlling 
influence in northern affairs.4¢ The same source records the 
formation of an Anglo-Celtic alliance. Athelfled, it is stated, 
made a treaty ‘ with the men of Alba and with the Britons’, 
and each promised to help the other when attacked by the 
Scandinavians.*? 

It is debatable how far we should trust such a statement 
in such a source,** but there is nothing inherently improbable 
in a view which brings forward Aithelfled as the architect of a 
defensive alliance of the northern peoples against the Norsemen. 
In fact we should expect A2thelfled to pursue such a policy, a 
natural extension of her military arrangements within Mercia. 
And it explains much. It explains, for example, the submission 

“ See ‘ The Scandinavians in Lancashire ', cit, sup. 

“ See Annals of Ireland, Three Fragments, edit. John O'Donovan (Irish 
Archeological and Celtic Society, Dublin, 1860), pp, 244-6. 

** See also The Battles at Corbridge, pp. 168~72, 4 ibid., p. 169, 


v For a discussion of the reliability and sources of the Three Fragments 
see ‘ Ingimund’s Invasion ’, cit. sup. and references, 
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of the men of York in 918. It is impossible to believe that a 
Mercian ruler at this date was able, or even anxious, to impose 
a conqueror’s overlordship on York, but if we view the sub- 
mission as part of a defensive alliance, or coalition of mutual 
advantage, then it falls easily into the known historical back- 
ground, Aithelfied was clearly prepared to develop her defen- 
sive programme far beyond the boundaries of Mercia. And there 
is good reason to believe that, before her death, she had gone a 
long way towards welding the northern peoples into an anti- 
Norse coalition. Ancient enemies were uniting to face a danger 
that threatened them all. 

Athelfied died on 12 June 918, and Edward immediately 
stepped into her shoes. The people ruled by A®thelfled in 
Mercia (#.¢. English Mercia and those Danish areas which she 
had recovered) submitted to him and so did the Welsh kings.** 
Later in the same year he carried to a successful conclusion his 
Danish campaigns, and it is recorded that all the people of 
Mercia, both Danish and English, submitted to him.*® But 
English Mercia had already submitted in June, immediately 
after the death of Aéthelfled, and this second submission, in so 
far as it affected English Mercia, should perhaps be associated 
with the removal to Wessex of Aithelflad’s daughter, AZlfwynn. 
In June, apparently, A2lfwynn had been allowed to retain some 
nominal title or position in Mercia, but a Mercian annalist 
records that early in December (i.e. ‘three weeks before 
Midwinter’) she ‘was deprived of all power among the 
Mercians ’.*! There is reason to believe that the deposition of 
Elfwynn occurred in 918, and if this event formed part of the 
second submission we know that the latter belongs to early 
December 918.** It is enough here to note the fact that Edward 
stepped firmly into Aithelflad’s shoes both in the midlands and 
in Wales. 

He also took her place as leader of the anti-Norse coalition 
of the northern peoples. In 919, presumably after Ragnald had 
seized York, Edward built a fortress at Thelwall.** And while 


 Anglo- Saxon Chronicle, cit. sup, MS. A, sub anno 922. The correct date 
is 918. © ibid, ibid., MSS. B, C and D, sub anno 919. 

“ On the date of Aifwynn’s deposition and on the suggestion that it was 
one aspect, obliquely noticed ~ ent Saxon annalists, of the second Mercian 
submission of 918, see F, ‘ ainwright, * North- west Mercia’, pp. 53-5. 
and ‘ The Chronology of the “ Mercian Register’, pp. 388-9. 

# Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, MS, K, sub anno 923. 
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he was at Thelwall he sent a Mercian fyrd to occupy and 
garrison Manchester which, it should be noted, was in North- 
umbria.** These fortresses were directed against the Norse 
menace as clearly as were Aithelfled’s fortresses at Chester, 
Eddisbury and Runcorn, a series which they now supported 
and strengthened. Edward’s action in 919 was probably promp- 
ted by Ragnald’s seizure of York ; if this is so it shows that he 
realized the significance of the event and it shows that he was 
determined to take up the challenge. Two years later, in 921 
and after the so-called ‘ submission ’ of the north, Edward built 
a fortress near the mouth of the Clwyd in North Wales. This 
new fortress—like Chester, Eddisbury and Runcorn—barred 
to the Norsemen a possible line of entry into England.® 
Edward not only stepped into his sister’s shoes ; he also con- 
tinued her policy and her programme of defence against the 
Norsemen. 

The ‘submission’ to Edward of the northern rulers and 
peoples becomes intelligible when it is examined against the 
background sketched above. The ‘submission’ of York to 
AEthelfled and the tradition of her Anglo-Celtic alliance against 
the Norsemen provide pointers to the real significance of the 
‘submission’ of 920. It was not a political overlordship 
imposed by a conqueror; it was rather an alliance, or the 
result of an alliance, dictated by the Norse menace. It is clear 
that the Norsemen dominated northern politics in the early 
tenth century—Ragnald is but the symbol, and perhaps the 
outstanding figure, of a great immigratory movement which 
swept over the north from modern Wales to modern Scotland. 
It is clear, too, that the northern peoples had good reason to 
fear these mobile and potentially dangerous adventurers, that 
fEthelfled had gone far towards welding them into an anti- 
Norse coalition, and that Edward continued and developed his 
sister’s policy. The ‘ submission ’’ was fundamentally no more 
than an anti-Norse coalition, the inevitable culmination of 
events. 

Edward was the most powerful ruler in Britain, and it was 
natural that he should take a leading part in such a develop- 
ment. Indeed, it would be more accurate to say that he 
inherited the part, for he merely added the coping-stone to an 


% ibid. ™ See F. T. Wainwright, ‘Cledemutha ', B..R,, lev (1950), 203-12, 
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edifice erected by Aithelfled according to a plan which was 
controlled by the force of circumstances. For many years the 
Norsemen had been the scourge of the north. They had thrown 
northern politics into confusion, and fear of them, afflicting 
all the northern peoples, created alliances which at first sight 
seem unnatural. But it was no more unnatural for the Scots 
and the Britons to seek security in an Anglo-Saxon alliance than 
it was for the Danes of York to seek Aithelfled’s protection. 

It has been shown above that the Scots, the Britons of 
Strathclyde and the Angles of Northumbria all had the strongest 
of reasons for uniting against the Norsemen and for making 
common cause with the ruler of Mercia. Edward took Athel- 
fled’s place as the ruler of Mercia, and from his support the 
northern peoples gained a temporary relief from the menace 
which, above all others, had so long alarmed them. The men 
of York had also seen salvation in the protection of a southern 
ruler. The Mercians themselves, it has been shown, also recog- 
nized the urgency of the Norse menace to their security, and 
“edward, as ruler of Mercia, inherited both Aithelfled’s prob- 
lems and her policy. By 919 he had subdued the Danish armies 
of the midlands, he had established himself as the lord of all 
England south of the Humber, and, like his father before him, 
he had become the natural leader of all opposition to the 
Scandinavian invaders. The Norsemen in the north remained 
the only serious threat to Edward’s authority and the only 
serious threat to the peace of Britain. The ‘ submission’ of 
920 secured the removal of these threats and secured for Edward 
formal recognition as the most powerful ruler in Britain. 

As for Ragnald, he gained as much as anyone from the 
‘submission ’ of 920. He had conquered much territory, and 
he had established himself as one of the northern rulers. He 
had bedevilled the north for many years, and he had surrounded 
himself with enemies who, supported by AZthelfled, had gone 
far towards the formation of an anti-Norse league. The seizure 
of York represents the peak of Ragnald’s achievement. He 
could not hope to maintain himself if his enemies combined and 
were joined by the powerful king of Wessex and Mercia. 
Edward’s unequivocal action at Thelwall and Manchester in 
919 left Ragnald in no doubt ; it was clear that Edward had 
decided upon a vigorous continuation of A®thelfled’s policy. 
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Ragnald could not hope to retain his position and his conquests 
against such an overwhelming and all-embracing federation of 
hostile forces. This he apparently recognized, and his own 
participation in the settlement of 920 should be regarded as a 
well-timed adoption of a policy of accommodation with his 
enemies. It was successful. Ragnald could calculate odds. His 
participation in the ‘ submission ’ of 920 is a demonstration of 
the remarkable political sagacity which had elevated him to 
eminence in the north. 

The ‘ submission’ of 920, therefore, should be regarded as 
an anti-Norse coalition of the northern peoples, brought into 
existence by fear of the Norsemen, fostered by A&thelflad, 
strengthened by Edward, and finally transformed by the 
participation of Ragnald himself into a general pacification 
of the north. 

What of Edward’s position ? We cannot read feudal implica- 
tions into an agreement reached in 920. And we cannot readily 
believe that Edward could exercise an effective political over- 
lordship in the far north. The West Saxon scribe writes of the 
acceptance of Edward as ‘ father and lord ’, but we should not 
expect in this context either terminological precision or 
historical impartiality. The scribe who put together the state- 
ment in the annal for 920 probably did not know exactly what 
had happened in the north and, in any case, there would be a 
natural tendency to exaggerate Edward’s achievement. This 
is not the most glaring example of the suppression or distortion 
of facts in the West Saxon chronicle ; the veil of silence drawn 
over Aithelfled and her exploits is clearer evidence of a political 
censorship. The ‘ submission ’ seems to have been an anti-Norse 
coalition which developed into a general settlement, and the 
description of Edward as ‘ father and lord’ is perhaps not a 
gross exaggeration in a writer who was remote from the 
troubled north, who was a West Saxon describing a West 
Saxon king, and whose statement is no more than a brief 
summary. It is the later interpretations of the summary, 
rather than the summary itself, that are so misleading. That 
is because the interpretations have usually been divorced from 
their proper setting of contemporary conditions, The clue to 
the correct interpretation, it is suggested, lies in an appreciation 
of the importance of the Norse impact on northern politics. 


2 
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The settlement of 920 was not permanent. The Anglo-Celtic 
coalition achieved its purpose, and so it was short-lived. An 
alliance rarely achieves its purpose without losing its raison 
d’étre. The removal of the Norse menace dissolved the bonds 
which had held otherwise ill-assorted partners in a temporary 
friendship of common interest. The increasing power of the 
West Saxon king replaced the Norsemen as the greatest single 
threat to the security of the northern rulers, and that is why 
Edward’s son, Athelstan, had to face a coalition of Scots, 
Britons and Norsemen at Brunanburh. But the controlling 
forces behind northern politics had changed completely in the 
twenty years which preceded 937. In 920 the Norsemen were 
the great menace in the north. Fear of them was the spur which 
brought about the so-called ‘ submission ’. 

F. T. WAINWRIGHT. 
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THE REVIVAL OF FEUDALISM IN EARLY 
TUDOR ENGLAND? 


The establishment of the Court of Wards in 1540 marked the 
culmination of a series of efforts by the early Tudors to reaffirm 
in a new setting the ancient rights of their predecessors. By 
now indeed much of the spirit and substance had gone out of 
feudal wardship ; yet it was during the first forty years of the 
sixteenth century that this feudal incident came to assume an 
increasingly important role in English society. Whenever we 
consider the question of wardship two historical problems at 
once rise to the mind. How was it that this royal right of ward- 
ship and marriage lasted so long in England, only to be ex- 
tinguished in the civil wars of the seventeenth century ; and, 
secondly, how did a Court of Wards come to be established at 
all? In this article we are concerned with only the second of 
these problems : the causes which led to a revival of the royal 
feudal claims in the early sixteenth century and, in particular, 
to the erection of a Court of Wards.?* 

The implications of wardship in the economy and admini- 
stration of the medieval period, particularly the later medieval 
period, have not yet been fully explored. Clearly, in its earliest 
forms, wardship was an inherent and normal part of the feudal 
structure. But, from as early as the eleventh century it is 
possible to see a change in the character of feudal wardship as 
well as an expansion of its influence. In the first century after 
the Norman conquest, land held by knight service brought with 
it the obligation of the tenant to serve his lord for forty days 
in the field. It followed logically from this contractual relation- 
ship that, if the new tenant were a child and unable to render 
the appropriate services, the lord received back the land tem- 
porarily and used it, if he wished, to obtain military service 
from someone else. Thus the lord obtained the wardship of the 
land, There was linked with this the lord’s reasonable claim 
that he should control the upbringing of the minor in order to 

1A paper read to the Stubbs Society of the University of Oxford in 
November 1949. 


* For a discussion of royal wardship in the second half of the sixteenth 
century see the present writer's article, ‘Lord Burghley aa master of the 
Court of Wards, 1561-98 ' (Trans. Roy, Hist, Soc,, Fourth Ser., xxxi, 95-114). 
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ensure efficient and loyal service when he came of age. In 
other words the lord obtained the wardship of the body. If 
the heir were female, it was necessary for similar reasons to 
have the right of consent to her choice of husband ; otherwise 
he might be incapable of performing the necessary services or 
he might, for other reasons, be persona ingrata to the lord. 
These features of wardship we know to have existed in Norman 
times.* Sir Edward Coke argued indeed that they could be 
traced back to the time of Alfred,‘ but the belief that feudal 
wardship could be found in pre-conquest England appears to 
be based on deceptive parallels, 

From 1066 onwards there was a gradual, and sometimes 
imperceptible expansion of the authority of the lord over minor 
heirs. The feudal incidents began to lose their original character 
as a means of protecting the legitimate interests of the lord and 
they came to be looked upon as a considerable, albeit an irregu- 
lar, source of revenue. Less than fifty years after the Norman 
conquest the crown was already being challenged on account of 
the extension of its demands in these matters®; while in the 
time of Henry II, as is attested by Glanvill,* the lord’s right of 
consent had become the right to control the marriage of his 
minor heirs if female ; that is, he now had the right to choose 
husbands for them. Within two generations Bracton’ was 
explaining that the lord enjoyed in principle the same right 
over male as over female heirs. By now, in effect, the right of 
wardship had become the right of wardship and marriage in the 
fullest sense of the term. The logical right to withhold consent 
had by the middle of the thirteenth century become the less 
defensible right to choose whom the ward should marry. 

It was not, however, these rights as such which endowed feudal 
wardship with a special, and an increasingly important, econo- 
mic and social significance. It was their sale which showed that 
the incidents had ceased to be a military safeguard and had 
become an article of trade. As early as the reign of Henry I 

* And in Normandy before the conquest of ao {Pollock and Maitland, 
History of English Law (Cambridge, 2nd ed., 1911), i, 71, n. 3). Cf. also 
FP. W. Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond cambridge, 1907), p. 310. 

* First Institute, Bk, 2, Ch. 4, Sec. 103, [70b.). 

*§ W. &, Holdeworth, History of English Law (3rd ed., 1923), iii, 62-3. 

* De Legibus et Consuetudinibus Regni Angliae, Bk. vii, cc, 9 and 12. 

* De Legibus et Consuctudinibus Angliae, Bk. ii, c. 38. 
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there is evidence on the pipe rolls* that the king was selling 
wardships and marriages. In Henry II’s reign sales were in- 
creasing. By the reign of John ‘ when few other articles were 
being bought and sold on a large scale ’ the selling of wardships 
had developed into a veritable ‘ speculative traffic’.* By the 
middle of the thirteenth century the sales of wardships were 
frequent and the revenue considerable.’° The lords and, par 
excellence, the king, were exercising their right of wardship not 
primarily to maintain the feudal contract and safeguard their 
military strength but to increase their revenue. By now, 
indeed, wardship and marriage were ‘ valuable proprietary 
rights. They were chattels which could be sold, which could be 
bequeathed, which would pass to the guardian’s executors and 
administrators.’*! Their principal value lay in the fact that they 
were ‘welcome but temporary windfalls’.1* In short, these 
feudal dues were already, in effect, a land tax: a land tax 
which was distorted, anachronistic, irregular and inefficient, to 
wit a land tax faute de mieux. 

At this stage, then, feudal wardship had lost its chief moral 
and political justification. Yet the longer it survived the more 
fanciful became the arguments in its defence. Thus, the 
speaker of the house of commons in a debate in 1404 averred 
that ‘the king had wardships of all the lands of the nobility 
and these wardships and customs were granted originally to 
cover the cost of wars, so that the country might not be subject 
to taxation.’"* Bad history but sound economics ! Meanwhile 
the crown was stretching its rights to the full. Already, in 1215, 
the complaints against their misuse were sufficiently vigorous 
to claim separate clauses in Magna Carta. But in spite of the 
increasingly extensive demands of the crown, there was no 
great outburst against feudal wardship during the medieval 
period. Pollock and Maitland rejected the views of Freeman 
that the evils of wardship weighed heavily upon the baronage. 
‘To speak of the English lords as groaning under the burdens 
of wardship and marriage is hardly permissible ; we do not 


* Cf. F. M. Stenton, The First Cent of English Feudalism (Oxford, 1932), 
Pp. 219, * Pollock and ‘Maitland, op. eit, ii, 117, 
1” Cf. T. F. Tout, Chapters in Medieval Administrative History (Manchester, 
1920), ii, 34. + Holdsworth, op. cit., ili, 64, 
4 F. M. Powicke, King Henry III and the Lord Edward (Oxford, 1947), i, 105. 
* Quoted in J. H. Wylie, History of England wider Henry TV (1884), i, 407. 
4 Clauses 3, 4, 6, 37, 43 and 53. 
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hear their groans .’* On the other hand, Sir Frank Stenton 
has proved from the pipe roll of 1130 that ‘ there can be no 
question as to the severity with which he [the king] was 
treating his greater tenants in chief. It was only to be expected 
that he should turn to his own advantage the vagueness of 
feudal custom in regard to the amount of baronial reliefs, and 
sell wardships, marriages and escheats for as high a price as he 
could get ’;'* while Professor Treharne has adduced clear evi- 
dence of the strong feeling of the baronaye on this subject 
when they came to make plans for reform.’ If tenants in chief 
were at all acquiescent when faced with these feudal claims, it 
must be remembered that the barons enjoyed in relation to 
their vassals rights similar to those exercised by the king over 
them. These rights had been expressly recognized in the Statute 
of Merton'* and it was the existence of such rights which helped 
feudal wardship to survive for centuries after it had outlived its 
original usefulness. But while the barons as a class made profits 
in their capacity of lords and losses in their capacity of tenants 
in chief, the king was the supreme gainer by these incidents : 
the heavy burden of wardship could not fall upon him because 
he held his land from no man. 

But as, in the later middle ages, society shed more of its 
feudal institutions and traditions, wardship in its distorted 
form, though valuable economically, became increasingly a 
social anachronism. Moreover, the profits of this incident were 
accruing less often to the barons and more often to the king. 
There were two reasons for this. The statute of Quia 
Emptores’® of 1290 had reversed the tendency towards sub- 
infeudation which had hitherto arisen when land was sold. 
Under this statute the purchaser now became a tenant, not of 
the seller, but of that seller’s superior lord. In the long run this 
resulted in an increase in the number of tenants holding 
of the crown as the supreme overlord. The effects of this 
measure were intensified by a second cause. The royal right 
known as ‘ prerogative wardship’ gave the crown a primacy 
over the claims of all other lords from whom parcels of the land 

46 Pollock and Maitland, op. cit., i, 324. 

16 The First Century of English Feudalism (Oxford, 1932), p. 219. 


" The Baronial Plan of Reform, 1268-1263 (Manchester, 1932), pp. 93, 159, 
176 and passim, 


4# $6 vi and vii (Stats. of the Realm, i, 3), 1% Stats. of the Realm, i, 106. 
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might be held by knight service, even if only a small proportion 
of the total inheritance were held of the king. Thus, by the 
sixteenth century the chances of a lord obtaining a wardship 
had vastly diminished, while the king’s claims were continually 
reaching out across wider domains, since under Quia Emptores 
the number of wardships accruing to the crown would increase, 
though this would not apply to all the other feudal incidents.*° 
We must bear in mind this changing balance in the distribution 
of wardships when we try to account for the increasing hostility 
to them which the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
witnessed. 

The attempts of Henry VII to revive and perpetuate the 
tenure of knight service in capite are well known.”! The search- 
ing out of ‘ concealed’ lands was going on in the first year of 
his rule, and the efforts of Empson, Dudley and his other 
ministers cast a wide net over the country. The appointment 
in 1503 of Sir John Hussey as the official chiefly responsible for 
royal wardships*® marked the formal beginning of the co- 
ordination of these matters within one office.2* But this process 
of co-ordination was not completed until nearly forty years 
later with the establishment of the Court of Wards in 1540. 

The opening of the new reign offered the illusory prospect of 
a decline in these charges. The principal instruments of his 
father’s feudal policy, Empson and Dudley, were broken by 
Henry VIII ; and one of his first statutes** aimed at ensuring 
that escheators and commissioners performed their tasks with 
greater honesty. Another statute** ordered redress for those 
who had been the victims of false returns by inquisition. A 
few years later it was enacted that special exemption from the 
claims of royal wardship should be given to the heirs of men 

% Cf. Holdsworth, op. cit., iii, 65, and T. F. T. Plucknett, Legislation of 
Edward I (Oxford, 1949), p. 105. 


" Cf. W. C. Richardson, ‘ The Surveyor of the King’s Prerogative ' (Eng. 
Hist. Rev., lvi, 52-75) ; D, M. Brodie, ‘ Edmund Dudley : minister of Henry 
VIL’ (T7.R.Hist.S., Fourth Ser., xv, 133-61). 


* Pat. Rolls, 19 Hen. VII, Pt. 1, m, 8(33), cited in W, C, Richardson, Op. cit., 
p. 61; Bray, Hussey’s predecessor, had done similar work though without 
formal authority. 


™ There was at least one medieval precedent for such an appointment, as in 
the case of Peter des Rivaux who became ‘ warden of escheats and wardships 
throughout England ’ in 1232 (F, M. Powicke, op. eit., i, 107). 


“1 Hen. VIII, c. 8. 1 Hen, VIII, c. 12. 
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killed in the wars.** But it was only the excesses of the former 
policy which were attacked ; the efforts to organize and aug- 
ment the income from wardships continued unabated and 
gathered momentum in the second half of the reign. An act?” 
of 1512 confirmed the existing arrangements under which 
certain revenues, including profits from wardships, were paid 
into the king’s chamber and not to the exchequer, though 
formal accounts were to be presented in the exchequer and 
legal issues settled in that court ; and the searching out of 
concealed wardships went on.** There was from now on an 
unbroken succession of masters of wards, and their local officials, 
the feodaries in the shires, were implementing the orders they 
received from the office of wards at Westminster as well as 
transmitting to London their detailed surveys of lands.** The 
records of this period moreover form part of a continuous series 
which underwent no fundamental change with the formal 
establishment of the Court of Wards. Thus, the extant ‘ List 
of Bargains’ for wardships stretches from the thirteenth year 
of Henry VIII to the seventeenth year of James I and a ‘ List 
of Leases’ extends over roughly the same period.*® The year 
1540 made no notable breach in the records of the office of 
wards and a good deal of its procedure remained unchanged. 

If there was this remarkable continuity in the treatment of 
wardships, why, it may be asked, was it necessary to establish 
a Court of Wards at all ? The explanation is to be found in the 
economic and administrative developments of the years 
1535-40 ; in particular, the considerable redistribution of land 
arising from the dissolution of the monasteries called for im- 
proved methods and more powerful machinery for exploiting 
the situation. 

The earlier view that Henry VIII either gave away or sold 
the monastic lands at extremely low rates is no longer tenable. 
It was shown by Savine*! that in the majority of cases a careful 


** 3 Hen. VIII, c. 4; it was re-enacted in 1523 (14 and 15 Hen. VIII, c. 14). 

*7 3 Hen. VIII, c. 23. se eee Letters and Papers of Hen. VIII 
(L.P.), ii, No. 1455 and iii(g), 405(8) and (g) 1451(15). 

*° ¢.g. P.R.O. Wards Misc. Books (Wards 9), 129, which begins at 5 Hen. 
VIII. See also the patent rolls of Henry VIII, passim. The index to the 
Letters and Papers of Hen. VIII gives the references to the appointment of 
feodaries under the counties, not under the office. * Wards 9, 150 A and B. 

*! A. Savine, English Monasteries on the eve of the Dissolution (Oxford, 1909), 
pp- 69-70. 
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and detailed survey was made of each parcel of land before 
it was disposed of and that there was a close approximation 
between the official valuations and the prices charged. The 
official valuations were lower than the prices at which the lands 
were subsequently resold ; but they were as high as the tradi- 
tional methods of estimation would allow. No less important, 
there were other charges to which the purchaser became liable. 
He was normally obliged to pay an annual rent and, more 
important still, in the vast majority of cases the recipient was 
required to hold his lands by knight service im capite. By the 
creation of the military tenure in chief, the crown in effect 
reserved to itself the various feudal incidents associated with 
that relationship, of which the most important were wardship 
and livery, that is, payment by the heir of a premium before 
entering upon his lands. In the payment of livery we have in 
essence the primitive notion of death duties. Moreover, even 
when the lands were divided and sub-divided they brought 
with them to each of the purchasers these burdens and 
‘casualties’. Thus the revival of the feudal relationship for 
economic reasons, which we have already noted, was now given 
an added stimulus by these new opportunities for establishing 
feudal claims. If we accept the estimate that the value of the 
church lands sold by Henry VIII amounted to as much as 
£90,000 per annum,** a significant increase in the revenue from 
wardship could be anticipated; while the royal title to pre- 
rogative wardship offered intermittently the prospect of 
extending its claims over a still larger field. 

The implications of this policy were certainly recognized by 
some of the purchasers ; hence the pressure upon the crown at 
later stages to dispose of at least part of its lands upon a non- 
military tenure. By the time that Edward VI was selling the 
chantry lands the resistance to the imposition of knight service 
in capite was strong enough to oblige his officials to sell many 
parcels of land ‘ to be held in free and common socage as of 
the manor of East Greenwich ’ or by socage tenure of some other 
manor.** But though the crown, because of its need for ready 

* H. A. L. Fisher, The Political History of England, 1485-1547 (1919), p. 500, 
based upon Savine, op. cit. 

* The successive stages in this process are set out in the present writer's 


article on ‘ The Greenwich tenures of the reign of Edward * (Law Quart. 
Rev., xv, 72-81). 
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cash, was forced increasingly in the new reign and later to 
modify this scheme for augmenting its feudal revenue, the 
original policy was bearing fruit. By 1547 two-thirds of the 
available monastic land had been sold and even after that date, 
wherever practicable, military tenures were being created. 
This approach, designed amongst other things to increase the 
number of wardships which might accrue to the crown, was 
reinforced by a tightening up of its control over land transfers, 
The problem of fraudulent conveyances to deprive the king of 
wardships was attacked from various angles. A statute* of 
1536 required all conveyances, within six months of their being 
completed, to be enrolled in a court of record at Westminster 
or at the county sessions. By these means the crown intended 
at least to keep itself informed of changes in tenancy, whether 
collusive or not. The measure was reinforced by the statute* 
of 1543 under which false recoveries of land, designed to de- 
fraud the king of his feudal dues, were declared invalid. But 
of far greater importance than these enactments were the 
Statute of Uses** of 1536, the Statute of Wills*’? of 1540 and 
the statute establishing the Court of Wards, passed in the same 
year. 
Medieval lawyers and their clients had been familiar with 
various devices for evading the feudal incidents of inheritance ; 
and the crown for its part had endeavoured to curb these 
ingenuities. But one of the most intractable of these problems 
was the ‘ use ’, a device by which a landholder conveyed his land 
to another person to the use of a third party, or effected similar 
results by a ‘ bargain and sale’. The feoffor would then prob- 
ably make a will requesting those who were now the nominal 
landholders to yield the ‘ use ’ of the land to his heirs after his 
death. By these means men obtained the power to bequeath 
their lands, which in theory was impossible within the existing 
framework of English common law. The use moreover provided 
opportunities for evading the payment of debts which could 
otherwise have been claimed on the estate and, what concerns 


*% 27 Hen. VIII, c. 16. %§ 34 and 35 Hen. VIII, c. 20. 

** 27 Hen. VIII, c. 10. A full discussion of the highly technical issues arising 
from uses is given in Holdsworth, op. cit., iv, 407-80. Cf. also T. F. T, Plucknett, 
A Concise History of the Common Law (4th ed., 1948), pp. 551-7. 


* 32 Hen. VIII, c. 1. Cf. Holdsworth, op. cit., iv, 465-6; Plucknett, op. cit., 
p- 555. 
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us most here, for evading the feudal dues to the overlord. Let 
us express the situation in a concrete form. A wishes his son B 
to inherit his land but escape the feudal burdens which accom- 
pany it. A therefore grants his land to C, the nominal heir, 
usually a group of people, who hold it to the use of himself and, 
after him, of B, the true heir. But C is virtually a corporation 
which does not die and the charges of wardship and other feudal 
incidents cannot therefore be imposed upon C. A has thus 
managed to pass his land to B, his heir, and deprived the lord 
of his feudal dues. By similar means A could bequeath land, 
free of these dues, to anyone he pleased. In any case, whoever 
got it could enjoy the benefits without some of the burdens of 
the land. He escaped the land tax. 

It was to these feudal problems that the government had 
directed its attention since the end of the fifteenth century, 
although the house of commons had been concerned with fraudu- 
lent aspects of the conveyance to use for a century and a half 
before that.** The crown was the greatest overlord and there- 
fore lost most since the person to whose use the land was con- 
veyed, the heir in other words, escaped the various incidents 
including wardship of the body and the land. A book of surveys 
extending from the fifth to the thirtieth year of Henry VIII’s 
reign shows that these objectives were being achieved. For 
example, one tenant®® in Yorkshire left land worth {61 15s. 8d. 
per annum but approximately a third of the estate consisted 
of ‘lands in use for perfourmance of the will’ and from these 
the crown received nothing during the wardship. 

To cancel the effect of these practices the crown sought to 
reimpose upon the cestui que use, the heir in effect though not 
in law, the responsibilities of land tenure, that is, treat him as 
the heir in law. The solution was foreshadowed in a statute*® 
of 1489 under which the heir to a cestui que use who died 
intestate was made responsible for the usual feudal incidents, 
as though the land had not been conveyed to use. But this 
dealt with only a small proportion of the feudal tenants, those 
who made no will. To extend this provision to the whole feudal 
community was the task of Henry VIII. Clearly, he saw that 
such a step would encounter bitter resistance from the landed 


** Holdsworth, of. cit., iv, 419-20 and 443. 3® Wards 9, 129, fo. 9v. 
‘4 Hen. VII, c. 17 ; Holdsworth, of, cit., iv, 448. 
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classes as well as from the lawyers, whose services in fabricating 
complicated conveyances to use were no doubt well remuner- 
ated. The story has been fully told by Maitland,*! Holdsworth 
and Plucknett* of Henry’s abortive efforts in 1529, and of his 
further and equally unsuccessful attempt in 1532. ‘ When this 
byll came fyrst amonges the commons’ wrote the chronicler 
Hall “‘ Lorde! how the ignoraunt persones were greued and 
howe shamefully they spake of the byll! ’“* We know also of 
Henry’s subsequent pressure upon and concessions to the com- 
mons, and finally his successful division of the forces against 
him. Hitherto the common law had not recognized the use, and 
cases had therefore been brought within the equitable jurisdic- 
tion of chancery. The new measure in part placated the law- 
yers by granting statutory recognition to the use and promising 
therefore the profits of conveyancing and a rich harvest of 
lawsuits in the common law courts. The landowners gained 
only to the extent that the use was legalized, but the statute 
had deprived them of the power to bequeath their lands. So 
much was Henry willing to concede to the lawyers and the land- 
owners, but he had accompanied it with the implied threat that 
he would overhaul the whole apparatus of the common law 
courts, as well as enquire into existing titles to land. By these 
means Henry was able to force the Statute of Uses through 
parliament in 1536. In the same year he proposed to safeguard 
the fruits of his victory by the statute requiring the enrolment 
of conveyances, which we have already noted. 

As the law now stood the victory was complete. The king 
had re-established his feudal claims and had, at least in theory, 
destroyed the power of his tenants to evade any part of the 
dues accruing to him. At the same time he had deprived them 
of their power to devise land. The stifling effect of this legisla- 
tion, particularly at a time when such vast areas of monastic 
land were about to be sold and resold, meant that the victory 
had been too complete. Widespread hostility to the extreme 
powers vested in the crown by the statute was expressed, for 
example, amongst the grievances of those who took part in the 
Pilgrimage of Grace. But after the legal victory, embodied in 

he statute, and the military victory against the rebels, the 

“1 Equity (2nd ed., Cambridge, 1936), pp. 34-42. — ** Op. cit., iv, 450-61. 

Op. cit. 551-5. Halll’s Chronicle (1809 ed.), p. 785. 
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government was able to lighten the burdens imposed by the 
measure of 1536. The Statute of Wills“ of 1540 restored to those 
who held by socage tenure the right to dispose of all their land 
as they thought fit; those who held by knight service were 
allowed freely to devise two-thirds of their lands, but one-third 
had to descend to the legal heir. In the case of a minor, there- 
fore, only one-third of the land might pass into wardship, not 
the whole estate. Here were notable concessions; but the 
king’s powers were still extensive. The recipient of land devised 
by the king’s tenant became no less subject to the various dues 
for which the heir would have been responsible had he succeeded ; 
and, in addition, fines for alienation had to be paid. There 
were manifestly opportunities now for tenants to convey two- 
thirds of their lands elsewhere if they expected to be succeeded 
by a minor or for other reasons ; and lawyers were already at 
work upon various schemes for evading the effects of the Statute 
of Uses.** In 1540, a ‘remembrance’ prepared for the king 
drew attention to the loss of wardships ‘ by means of wills ’.*” 
But the king had reasserted his legal powers by the statute of 
1536 and had overcome some of the consequences of the convey- 
ances of use. The Statute of Wills went part of the way towards 
establishing a free market in land. But as long as tenure by 
knight service remained this amount of freedom was not enough. 
Meanwhile the concession of 1540 coincided with the erection 
of the Court of Wards to exercise a full surveillance over the 
king’s feudal rights. 

Thus economic and legal developments during the preceding 
five years focussed the attention of the government upon the 
need to erect an institution capable of taking full advantage of 
the opportunities now at hand. It was clearly doubtful whether 
the existing machinery could sustain the increased burden of 
work or was possessed of sufficient power and prestige to carry 
the king’s claims through the realm. Until Paulet’s reforms in 
the reign of Mary, the exchequer was notoriously defective in 
handling modern financial problems. We have seen that the 
mastership of the wards had itself been created at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century so that the crown’s control of this 


“ 32 Hen. VIII, c. 1. 


** Holdsworth, op. ott. Wh 465, of. also Brit, Mus, Stowe MS. 424, fols, 
166v-167r, L.P. xv, No, 439, See also ibid., No. 1028, 
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important source of revenue might be immediate and more 
effective. Henry VII and Henry VIII had, in other respects 
also, endeavoured to short-circuit the activities of the exchequer 
by the creation of new financial and legal organs; and this 
general process was carried a stage further by Henry VIII in 
the creation of ad hoc administrative and judicial units virtually 
independent of the exchequer. In particular, during the 1530's 
the augmented powers of the crown in ecclesiastical matters 
brought in their train important financial responsibilities which 
in the circumstances could only be assumed through the media of 
special courts. Thus, in 1536, the Court of Augmentations was 
established to deal with the newly acquired monastic lands‘; 
in 1540 the Court of First Fruits and Tenths was created 
to deal with the dues hitherto paid to the pope**; in 1542 the 
group of king’s surveyors administering crown castles, manors 
and other royal property, was reorganized as a ‘ Court of the 
General Surveyors of the king’s lands ’,5° though it did not 
survive into the next reign. As part of this process of admini- 
strative specialization the functions of the master of the wards 
were taken over by the Court of Wards, established by statute 
in 1540.51 

This general programme of modernizing existing institutions, 
and the anticipated rise in the revenue from wards, would alone 
have justified the establishment of a special court. But apart 
from all this, the manifest weakness of the office of wards not 
unexpectedly stimulated Thomas Cromwell to formulate what 
proved to be the last administrative reform of his career. That 
Cromwell had long been interested in wardships is clearly 
revealed in the Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, though 
there is no evidence whatsoever to show, as some of his corres- 
pondents believed, that he was ever master of the wards. 
But there were special reasons, both official and personal, why 
Cromwell should have held a key position in connection with 
wardships. The sales of wards were made under letters patent 

** 27 Hen. VIII, c. 27. ** 32 Hen. VIII, c.45. | *° 33 Hen. VIII, c. 39. 


51 32 Hen. VIII, c. 46. 58 See below, footnotes 54-7. 

* L.P. v, Nos. 1327 and 1447. This belief that Cromwell was master of 
wards circa 1532 was accepted by Gairdner (ibid., Introduction, p. vii), the 
Dict. Nat. Biog. (v. 198) and Complete English Peerage (iii, 556), but the records 
of the office of wards show an unbroken continuity of masters in the persons 
of Englefield and Paulet, no indication that Cromwell was ever acting as 
master, and no trace of a patent to him for such an appointment. 
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issued from chancery, but the master of wards had no direct 
connection with chancery to set the machinery in motion. He 
was obliged in fact to operate through the privy seal, an office 
which Cromwell had held since July 1536, or by signed bill 
which would also come within Cromwell’s orbit as the king’s 
secretary. Reinforced with so much official authority and fully 
aware of the importance of wardships as a source of patronage, 
Cromwell proceeded to act as the master’s alter ego, if not his 
superior. Thus we find Cromwell asked by suitors to issue writs 
for commissions of enquiry and to settle disputes in connection 
with wardships,*¢ or in fact instituting such enquiries or deter- 
mining causes.°5 We find him also the recipient of letters 
from suitors asking for wardships**; and, in one case at least, 
Cromwell and Paulet appear to have adopted conflicting 
policies in the matter of a wardship in dispute.’ This feudal 
incident was of sufficient economic and social importance to 
attract Cromwell’s intervention either for gain or for power. 

It was more than these personal associations, however, which 
brought wardships within the range of Cromwell’s activities. 
During the last years of his life, when Cromwell stood at the 
crest of his power he was, as the king’s minister, intimately 
concerned with stretching the crown revenues to meet its 
rapidly mounting expenditure. His connection with the dis- 
solution of the monasteries and with the Statute of Uses is 
well known. He was no less closely connected with plans for 
reforming the office of wards; and a number of his ‘ remem- 
brances’ during this period were concerned with wards and 
primer seisins.5* He expressed the view also that the receipts 
of the newly created Court of Wards would be very great®*; and 
his belief that the crown was suffering notable losses through 
loopholes in its control over wardships was confirmed from 
other sources. 

A memorandum presented earlier in the reign to Wolsey had 
drawn his attention to the losses that the king was suffering 


“ L.P. xii, pt. 2, Nos. 10 and 562 ; xiii, pt. 1, No. 1097 ; xiv, pt. 2, Nos. 170 
and 806, 58 ibid., xii, pt. 2, Nos. 650 and 715. 

** ibid., No. 567 ; xiii, pt. 2, No. 328 ; xiv, pt. 1, Nos. 24 and 984 ; xv, No. 433, 

" ibid., xi, No. 224. Dr. G. R. Elton, of Cambridge, has very kindly 
allowed me to draw upon his special knowledge of Cromwell for confirmation 
of some of the points In this paragraph, 

** Brit. Mus, Cotton MS. Titus B.I., fols. 159v, 477r, 478r, 493r and L.P. xv, 
Nos. 438 (2) and 439. §* ibid., No, 438(2). 
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through the imperfect administration of wards.*® The writer 
pointed out that the office of wards was without adequate 
information and that its system of disposing of wards’ lands 
_was causing it to lose ‘ half in half’ of the revenues. Moreover 
these defects in policy and administration were disheartening 
crown officers and others from searching out concealed ward- 
ships, as the profits to them and the crown were so small that 
* yt geueth men small corage to take peyne or to medle in yt’. 
He recommended a drastic overhaul of the whole apparatus 
for dealing with wards under which the income from wardships 

‘ wold proue within few yeres to be one of the goodlyest com- 

modites of a casualtie that his grace shuld haue within this his 

Realme and noone like it.’ 

Within few years! Within a few years the monasteries were 
dissolved and their lands sold, in most cases to be held by a 
military tenure. If before 1530 the author of the memorandum 
could emphasize the need for tightening the controls over ward- 
ship, how much greater were both the need and the opportunity 
after 1535? It was this changed circumstance of the increase 
in the amount of land held by knight service, as well as the 
rising cost of government, which struck a note of urgency in 
Cromwell’s remembrances ; and that same note was echoed in 
the preamble to the act of 1540.*! Referring to the great rents 
and revenues received and anticipated from the king’s tenants 
in chief by knight service, the act called the Court of Wards 
into being ‘for the more suerty and establishment’ of his 
revenues ‘ and to thintent the Kinges Majestie . . . shalbe the 
better served’. On 3 June 1540 the bill for establishing a 
Court of Wards was introduced into the house of lords** and 
in the course of the next two months it made its journey through 
both houses*; on 24 July it received the royal assent.“ In 
January 1542 the functions and authority of the master of 
liveries were annexed to the mastership of the wards and the 
court he administered now became the Court of Wards and 
Liveries. ** 

Thus, the Court of Wards was established to serve a number 
of purposes. It was needed, in the first place, because the 


*°S.P.L, No. 159, fols, 47r-8r. L.P. (xv, No. 503) dates this document 
1540 but it is in fact much earlier and falls within the period 1514-29, i.e. 
between the time when Weer became archbishop of York and his fall from 

$1 32 Hen, VIII, c. 46. * Lords Journals, i, 141a. 


er. 
* ibid., 142b, 143b, 159b, 160a and 160b. 4 ibid., 163b. 
* ibid., 198b ; 33 Hen. VIII, c. 22. 
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economic and social changes arising from the dissolution of the 
monasteries brought in their train the prospect of a consider- 
able increase in the feudal dues, if the official organization 
proved equal to the opportunities. The Court of Wards was 
created also to raise the stature of the master and his officials 
and to make possible the concentration of power in one office 
and in the person of one minister. Hitherto the office of wards 
had lacked both the prestige and the information to discover 
and lay claim to the full number of wardships and other feudal 
payments which had fallen due to the crown. The steep rise in 
the number of wardships entered per year in the wards books 
after 1540 is a further indication of the original deficiencies in 
administration. In addition, the act was designed to make the 
master a judge no less than an administrator and thereby to 
end the diffusion of legal authority by which the trial of causes 
was submitted to ad hoc commissions of law officers and other 
servants of the crown. After 1540 the master, aided by his own 
law officer, the attorney of the wards, and with the help of judges 
where necessary, was ready to deal more directly and authori- 
tatively with the evasions, collusions and concealments which 
were taking so heavy a toll from the crown revenues. In all 
these aspects, also, the creation of the Court of Wards formed 
part of the remarkable administrative revolution of which 
Thomas Cromwell was the pivot. 

But above all the erection of the Court of Wards was a further 
confirmation of the dire economic straits in which Henry’s 
government found itself in the closing years of his reign. It 
recorded the government’s failure, within the existing frame- 
work of society, to gain for itself an adequate share of the 
national income. So Henry exploited to the fullest, as needs 
must, the surviving feudal incidents and sought at the same 
time to redress the balance of economic power in his favour as 
against his landed classes, old and new. None the less the feudal 
incidents as a means of land taxation were inequitable and 
clumsy and were to prove in the end insufferable. But that 
is another story. Meanwhile, by the acts of 1540 and 1542 the 
crown established more firmly, and openly proclaimed, its 
control over the main items of its feudal revenue and stood ready 
to tap these sources more effectively than it had done for 
generations. J. HURSTFIELD. 





THE GENERAL ELECTION OF 1841 


Nearly every parliament summoned in the period between the 
passing of the Septennial Act in 1716 and the middle of the 
nineteenth century remained in being, unless the monarch died, 
until within a few months of the end of its permitted life of 
seven years. It was taken for granted that a general election 
gave the existing ministry a stronger position in the house of 
commons, but there was no idea of accepting the corollary that 
if the king wished to strengthen a ministry he was justified in 
anticipating by more than a few months the date of a general 
election. The first attempt to act on this corollary was made in 
March 1784, four months after the formation of Pitt’s ministry, 
when a parliament was ‘ sentenced, condemned and executed *! 
after a life of only three and a half years. This dissolution, 
described by Burke as part of a ‘ settled plan to destroy, not 
the form, but the essence of the House of Commons ’,* and by 
a contemporary pamphlet as ‘ a barefaced plot . . . to suppress 
the liberties of Englishmen ’,* was highly successful, for in the 
ensuing general election a house of commons hostile to Pitt's 
ministry was replaced by a house in which it had a majority of 
168. The precedent set in 1784 was followed three times in the 
confused period after Pitt’s death—in October 1806, April 1807 
and September 1812—and again, less successfully, in January 
1835. 

The general election of June 1841, in spite of frequent con- 
temporary references to that of 1784, had a different object. 
Both were intended to strengthen an administration which 
enjoyed the confidence of the crown but not that of the com- 
mons, but in 1841 the administration was not a new one. 
Melbourne’s Whig ministry had held office since April 1835. 
The decline of its popularity in the house of commons after 
1837 was countered by the death of William IV, who disliked it, 
and the accession of Victoria, who ‘ almost identified the exist- 
ence of the ministry with her own.’* At the beginning of the 
session of January 1841 the queen’s support was the ministry’s 
only firm asset.’ During the session of 1840-41 the ministry 
suffered a series of defeats in the commons, ending with the 

1 Burke, 14 June 1784, Parliamentary History, xxiv, 944. 

® Parl. Hist., xxiv, 945. * Vulgar Errors Political (London, 1784), p. 17. 

* C. S. Parker, Life and Letters of Sir James Graham, i, 28. 

5 Correspondence of Charles Arbuthnot, edit. Aspinall, p. 225. 
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defeat of its budget proposals by thirty-six votes in May 1841, 
and on 4 June its defeat by one vote on Peel’s motion of no 
confidence. After each defeat Melbourne was urged to resign, 
and the main issue in the five days’ debate on the motion of 
no confidence was whether a ministry which did not command 
the confidence of the house of commons was bound to resign. 
The Tories, curiously invoking Fox and Burke as their guides 
to the constitution, maintained that it was so bound; the 
Whigs, appealing from Fox and Burke to Pitt, that it was not.® 
The fact that the 1841 general election had no real precedent 
made the unparallelled government defeat even more remark- 
able and explains why contemporaries were concerned less with 
the reasons why the Whigs lost the election than with their 
constitutional impropriety in recommending a general election 
from which they were unable to benefit. ‘In its true con- 
stitutional light ’ the Quarterly Review commented in Septem- 
ber 1841 ‘ (a dissolution is) an invitation from the Crown to 
the country to strengthen the hands of its servants, and should 
never be resorted to without some rational prospect of success.”? 
Three days before the queen dissolved parliament Lord 
Brougham warned her that a dissolution would be ‘ wholly 
without justification, either from principle or from policy.’ 
He reminded her that dissolution was ‘ by far the most eminent 
of the royal prerogatives’, to be used exceptionally and only 
if it would certainly strengthen the government, and was con- 
vinced that 
“the very best result the government can possibly hope for is a 
narrow majority against them—an event that must occasion a 
second dissolution by whatever ministry succeeds to the con- 
fidence of your Majesty. But those acquainted with the subject 
have no doubt . . . that the majority will be much more con- 
siderable.’® 
The queen did not listen to Brougham in 1841, but five years 
later, when Peel’s ministry in its turn was faced with the choice 
between resignation and dissolution, she showed that she had 
learnt the lesson he had taught. 

* (The queen) considers ’ she wrote to Lord John Russell ‘ the 
power of dissolving Parliament a most valuable and powerful 
instrument in the hands of the Crown, but which ought not to be 
* Hansard, Third Series, lviii, 807-887, 892-1242; cf. especially Sir J. C. 

Hobhouse and Macaulay for the Whigs, Peel and Stanley for the Tories. 
7 Ixviii, 502. § Letters of Queen Victoria, i, 293-4. 
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used except in the extreme cases and with a certainty of success. 
To use this instrument and be defeated is a thing most lowering 
to the Crown and hurtful to the country. The Queen strongly 
feels that she made a mistake in allowing the dissolution in 1841 ; 
the result has been a majority returned against her of nearly 
one hundred votes.’® 


With this view Peel agreed, censuring the Whigs for advising 
a dissolution in 1841 and refusing to ask for one himself in 1846, 
“No ministers ’ he thought ‘ ought to advise the Sovereign to 
dissolve Parliament without feeling a moral conviction that 
Dissolution . . . will give them a Parliament with a decided working 
majority of supporters. The hope of getting a stronger minority 
is no justification of Dissolution. The Dissolution of the Whigs in 
1841 was an unjustifiable act.’ 


Melbourne himself opposed dissolution on the grounds that 
the government would be defeated at a general election ; the 
queen did not take his fears seriously and therefore did not 
share his views. His colleagues were less consistent. When 
the cabinet met on 9 May only Palmerston, Hobhouse and 
Cottenham were in favour of a general election. But by 
19 May all their colleagues, including Russell, had been con- 
verted to the view that an election was desirable, partly, it 
seems, because they expected to gain more from an election 
held while they were in office than from one held at its due date, 
when they might be in opposition, and partly because, at worst, 
an election would postpone their resignation. Melbourne was 
never converted, but although at one time it was thought that 
he would resign and be succeeded by Russell,!! in the end he 
chose to surrender before the wishes of the queen and the 
cabinet rather than to resign alone. It is difficult to defend his 
colleagues’ conversion or to deny that their conduct was based 
on a mixture of dishonesty and ignorance. Brougham, supposing 
that they were honest and could hardly have advised the 

‘Crown to dissolve Parliament in order to increase the power 

of the opposition ’, concluded that ‘the only other supposition 

that can be made is that of a dissolution in complete ignorance 


of the national opinion, and for the purpose of ascertaining to 
which side it inclines,’ !* 


Most contemporary critics doubted the Whigs’ honesty, and 
* ibid., ii, 91. 
1© Memoirs of Sir Robert Peel, edit. Stanhope and Cardwell, ii, 294. 


11 cf. Malmesbury, Memoirs of an Ex-Ministery (1884), i, 131 for the 
suggestion that Russell’s ‘ conversion’ was really an intrigue to supplant 
Melbourne. 12 Letters of Queen Victoria, i, 293. 
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for this reason perhaps underestimated their ignorance. They 
argued that if the ministry really thought that an election 
would give them a majority in the house of commons, they 
should have asked for a dissolution at the beginning of the 
session ; if, as was generally thought, they did not think so, 
they should have resigned. The Quarterly Review for September 
18411* condemned the dissolution as 
‘ a desperate expedient to prolong the existence (of the ministry). 
It was as dishonest as it was desperate . . . (for) they could have 
no hope of final success . . . Lord Melbourne acted in direct 
variance with his recorded opinions and principles. He would 
have been, in a constitutional point of view, justifiable—supposing 
that he really thought the country to be with him—if he had 
dissolved on his first defeat, or even on the rejection . . . of his 
budget ; but it was in every sense unjustifiable . . . when the vote 
of no confidence had virtually and irrevocably displaced him— 
that he should have made an almost posthumous use of the Queen’s 
prerogative against the Crown itself.’ 
Peel could find only ‘ the precedent of 1784, for (thus) retaining 
office through a long series of defeats.’ To this precedent 
Melbourne and his colleagues 
“had clung with desperate fidelity ... (but) with all personal 
respect for them, it did appear rather ludicrous to see them 


stretching forward with such eagerness to plant their feet in the 
gigantic footsteps of Mr. Pitt.’™ 


It was hard to follow in Pitt’s footsteps not only because 
he had resources enough to secure success, but also because he 
knew, in some detail, what the result would be. Melbourne’s 
information about the constituencies was neither complete nor 
accurate. He was told by Duncannon, the chief Whig whip, 
that he could count on a Whig majority of 50 seats. But 
Arbuthnot, who had been secretary to the treasury from 
1809 to 1823 and remained in close touch with prominent Tory 
politicians, pointed out that Duncannon’s reputation for 
‘always being right’ had already been broken at the 1837 
general election ‘ when he said that they should gain 30, and 
they lost 15, making a difference of 45 seats, equal to 90 votes.’ '5 
The fact that the Conservative estimates were more accurate, 
although a government had traditionally more reliable sources 
of information than an opposition, is only another indication of 

 Ixviii, 497-502. 

 C. S, Parker, Sir Robert Peel from his Private Papers, ii, 465. 

* Arbuthnot, Correspondence, pp. 228-9. 
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the fact that after 1832 the Conservatives under Peel adapted 
themselves more quickly than the Whigs to new political 
conditions. Arbuthnot thought that the Conservatives would 
gain 35 seats. In fact they gained 39. 

The composition of the house of commons after the general 
election of 1841 may be compared with that of its predecessor 
after the general election of 1837.!* In 1837 the Conservatives 
were in a minority of 24; in 1841 they had a majority of 78. 
In Scotland, Ireland and the English boroughs they were in a 
minority in 1841 but a smaller one than in 1837. They had gained 
two seats in Scotland, 11 in Ireland and 15 in the English 
boroughs. In the English counties they had gained 23 seats, 
increasing their majority from 69 to 115. 

The explanation of the Whig disaster lies partly in the issues 
on which the elections were fought in the constituencies. 
Croker believed, erroneously, that the election was nothing but 
the country’s vote of confidence in Peel—that ‘ Peel or not 
Peel ’ was the only issue. 

“The elections are wonderful’ he wrote to Peel on 20 July 

‘ and the curiosity is, that all turns on the name of Sir Robert Peel. 

"Tis the first time that I remember in our history that the people 

have chosen the first minister for the sovereign. Mr. Pitt's case 

in 1784 is the nearest analogy, but then the people only confirmed 
the Sovereign’s choice; here every Conservative candidate 
declared himself in plain terms to be Sir Robert Peel’s man, and 
on that ground was elected.’?” 
Croker’s enthusiasm perhaps ran away with him: he would 
have been more accurate if he had said, not that the personal 
issue was the only one at stake, but that it was the clearest, 
that impersonal issues existed but were confused. The Whigs 
themselves chose an impersonal election platform: they 
proposed to replace the sliding scale of import duties on corn, 
established in 1828, by a uniform fixed duty—8s. on wheat 
and lower rates on other cereals. The ministry, undeterred by 
the defeat of their budget in May, announced that the house 
of commons would debate the corn law proposal at the beginning 
of June. The debate was forestalled by Peel's motion of no 
confidence. In the discussion that followed the motion the 
house showed little interest in the corn law proposal and great 
concern with the problem whether the governmen ‘ was behaving 


* See particularly Revue des deux Mondes, August 1841; Quarterly Review, 
Ixviii (September 1841); Annual Register, 1841, ” Parker. Peel, ii, 475. 
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unconstitutionally in retaining office after several defeats in 
the house of commons. Its concern was increased when, after 
the government was defeated on the motion of no confidence, 
it still did not resign but announced a dissolution. 

The elections showed that the country, like the house of 
commons, was not primarily interested in the corn law proposal. 
Peel’s charge that the government was attempting ‘ to inflame 
the mind of the people on the dangerous issue of food ’1*—an 
issue which should properly have been left ‘ to the dispassionate 
consideration of a Parliament (whose members had not been) 
committed by explicit declarations and pledges to their con- 
stituents ’4*—was perhaps justified but certainly unnecessary, 
for neither he nor the constituencies accepted it as the chief 
election issue. Peel was not forced, as the Whigs hoped he 
would be, into the position of uncompromising defender of the 
existing corn laws. He told his constituents at Tamworth that 
he believed in protection for agriculture but that this did not 
preclude review of the corn laws, that he favoured freer trade 
but not a fixed duty on corn.*® Some of Peel’s supporters put 
forward extreme views which he would not have endorsed ; 
others were as cautious as he was; many based their appeal 
to their constituents on issues which interested them more than 
the proposed alteration in the corn laws. On many of these 
issues there was strong feeling but no clear-cut party line, for 
though the Conservatives were farther than the Whigs along 
the road to party organization they had not reached the stage 
of imposing an inelastic party programme. It is clear that on 
every count this lack of precision favoured the Conservatives. 
The members of the Conservative majority were elected on a 
variety of programmes, and Croker’s label, ‘ Sir Robert Peel’s 
man ’, was tied to men of very different opinions, 

In the counties the label was certainly tied to some ex-Whigs, 
and Peel, though himself shaky on the protectionist issue, 
gained from the support of safe protectionists like the duke of 
Buckingham. The Whigs lost 23 seats. Some of their losses were 
spectacular, involving the rejection of Whig territorial families 
who had almost a traditional right to represent their counties : 
Lords Morpeth and Milton were defeated in West Yorkshire, 


18 Parl. Deb., Third Series, \Wiii, 891. 1® Peel, Memoirs, ii, 166, 
© The Times, 29 June 1841, 
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E. J. Stanley in North Cheshire, the earl of Surrey and 
Sir Charles Cavendish in Sussex, Lord Howick in Northumber- 
land. On the other hand, the Whigs had lost steadily in the 
counties since 1832, and there is every reason to believe they 
would have lost in 1841 quite apart from loss of protectionist 
support. Lord Spencer thought that they had only themselves 
to blame. ‘ I always thought ’ he wrote to Russell ‘ that in our 
Reform Act we gave rather too great a preponderance to the 
landed interest.’ If, on top of this, the Whigs made the corn 
laws ‘ the main point of issue in a general election ’ the outcome 
would be ‘an overwhelming majority to those who support 
what is called Protection to the land.’#! 

The Whigs who favoured dissolution hoped that the effect of 
the corn law proposal would be to offset their losses in the 
counties by gains in the boroughs and especially in Radical 
support.** This was their greatest miscalculation. The proposal 
won the ‘cold and languid support’ of some parliamentary 
Radicals ; it completely failed to win popular Radical support 
in the country. John Stuart Mill was not representative of 
Radical opinion when he declared that ‘a Radical, unless he 
be a Chartist, must be worse than mad if he does not now go 
all lengths with (the Whigs).’* It was more generally felt, 
even among parliamentary Radicals, that a liberal policy 
might come from Peel, if prodded by his progressive supporters, 
but never from the Whigs. ‘ If Peel were in’ Lord Sydenham 
had written in 1839 ‘ he could muzzle or keep away his Tory 
allies, and we should support him. If he got in, and had 
courage, what a field he would have.’* It was this view and 
not Mill’s that was reflected in the country in 1841. 

In the six months before the dissolution there were un- 
mistakable signs that many Radicals in the country were, on 
Mill’s definition, Chartists—that is, they preferred the Tories 
to the Whigs. In February the Whigs lost by-elections in 
Monmouthshire, East Surrey, Canterbury and Walsall. At 
Walsall the Anti-Corn-Law League, acting on its resolution 
not to give its ‘ support to any candidate, whatever his politics 

*1 Spencer Walpole, Life of Lord John Russell, i, 388. 

%3 See, for example, Lord Sydenham to Lord Fitzharris, 13 July 1841, 
Malmesbury, Memoirs, i, 135. 

* E. B. Fonblanque, Life and Labours of Albany Fonblanque, p. 32. 

*% Poulett Scrope, Life of Lord Sydenham, p. 102. 
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might be, who was not in favour of repeal ’,* put up its own 
candidate, John Benjamin Smith, president of the Manchester 
chamber of commerce.** The Tory candidate, Gladstone, headed 
the poll, with Smith as a close runner-up. ‘ Ministers might 
have taken a useful lesson from Walsall’ Prentice remarked 
‘the cry of keep out the Tories has had its day, and is no 
longer available.’*” In April the lesson became even plainer, 
for in the Nottingham by-election the various Radical groups 
united in open support of the Tories. The Tory candidate, 
John Walter, proprietor of The Times, was supported enthusias- 
tically by a combination of Radical groups on the ground that 
he had opposed the Whigs’ proposal to extend the operation of 
the 1834 Poor-Law for ten years. Although Nottingham was a 
Whig stronghold Walter polled more than twice as many votes 
as the Whig candidate, Larpent. 

The danger of a united Radical front supporting the Tories 
was not without foundation. Colonel Perronet Thompson, who 
himself combined two shades of Radicalism—he was a member 
of the committee that drew up the People’s Charter as well as 
the author of the famous Catechism on the Corn Laws—had long 
urged that the only way to make Radicalism politically effective 
was to form a united Radical front against the Whigs. In the 
spring of 1841 he redoubled his efforts, writing hundreds of 
letters to the press, giving advice to Chartists, advice to the 
Anti-Corn-Law League, advice to the opponents of the poor- 
law and to every other kind of Radical, begging them to unite 
in a common policy and giving them a thousand reasons why 
they should all 

‘apply themselves to the practical measure of turning out the 

Whigs.*® We have arrived ’ he wrote to the editor of the Statesman 

in January ‘ at the point (where ne one) will with a grave face look 

straight forwards and say he expects reform from the Whigs. . . . 

A Whig ministry ejected, as (the Radicals) could do it, by voting 

resolutely against their supporters at all elections, would be a 

monument of power which would not be lost upon their 

successors,’2® 
A week later he wrote in the same vein to the editor of the 
True Scotsman. 


* A. Prentice, History of the Anti-Corn-Law League (1853), i, 177. 
** J. B. Smith, Election Papers. (Central Reference Library, Manchester). 


" Prentice, op. cit., i, 184. * T. P. Thompson, Political Exercises, vi, 93. 
® ibid., 90. 
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* The Whigs have fairly demonstrated that they will do nothing 
but what the Tories will effect. (It is therefore) time to have 
recourse to the only measure left, which is that of acting vigorously 
against whichever of the two parties happens to be in office,’* 

In April Thompson could point joyfully to the by-elections at 
Nottingham and Hull, where the Radicals had 
‘ broken through the panic dread of bringing in a Tory.*! The 
Chartists have done the deed at Nottingham’ he wrote to the 
editor of the Manchester Advertiser ‘ the example will tell fearfully 
when double elections come ; because where the Chartists can 
bring in one Tory, it is probable that they can bring in two, unless 
the Whigs make terms.** Hull is a pattern for other places. .. . 
The Chartists are behaving beautifully ... (they) have recog- 
nized in a most explicit manner the duty of joining with all and 
anybody that will enable them to gain a step in their own cause.’* 
The government was alarmed by the by-elections and both 
Melbourne and Russell regarded the Nottingham fiasco as a 
strong argument against a general election.* ‘(Lord Melbourne) 
has himself seen the result of the Nottingham election without 
the least surprise ’, wrote Melbourne on 28 April to the queen, 
who had expressed both surprise and annoyance, 
*, . . as soon as he saw that there was a disposition on the part 
of the violent party, Radicals, Chartists, and what not, to support 
the Tory candidate, he knew that the contest was formidable and 
dubious. . . . This combination, or rather this accession of one 
wd to the Tories, which has taken place at Nottingham, is very 
ikely to take place in many other parts of the country in the case 
of a general election, and forms very serious matter for considera- 
tion as to the prudence of taking such a step as a dissolution of 
the Parliament.’ 
It is not surprising that many Radicals condemned the corn 
law proposal out of hand as an attempt to undermine the 
‘Nottingham Treaty’ between Radicals and Tories. Colonel 
Thompson hoped 
‘no Radical would be turned aside by the last pretence of the 
Whigs, set up since the Nottingham election, that they will do 
something towards removing the corn laws. It is very likely’ 
he added scornfully ‘that before (the Whigs) go out they will 
pretend to take up all five points of the Charter in succession.” 


% ibid., 93. *1 ibid., 348. % ibid., 317. 53 ibid., 364. 

* Letters of Queen Victoria, i, 264, 267. 

*% Thompson, op, cit., vi, 348, This is a reference to the ‘ Five points’ 
intended as the basis for co-operation between the three largest groups of 


non-parliamentary Radicals: Chartists, opponents of the poor-law, Anti- 
Corn-Law League. 
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This view of the Whig corn law proposal was not confined 
to the Radicals. According to Greville, who had little in 
common with them, ‘the majority of the country believed 
that (the Whigs’) real motives . . . were to recover the popularity 
they had lost, and to make a desperate plunge to maintain 
themselves in office.’*¢ 

Many Radicals shared Thompson’s opinion that the Whig 
proposal was bad as well as insincere. ‘ The thing that all 
intelligent opponents of the Corn Laws most dread’ he 
declared ‘is substituting (for the sliding scale) a fixed duty, 
with a view to making it perpetual.’ The League, holding to 
its ‘true policy’ of isolation, condemned the Whigs because 
‘even in their straits they talked of a reform or revision but 
never of a repeal of the Corn Laws.’*? Many moderate free- 
traders shared Peel’s view that a fixed duty on corn, unless it 
was much lower than the proposed 8s., was not more liberal 
than a sliding scale. But, quite apart from the merits of the 
Whig bribe, many Radicals did not accept it because, for them, 
it was irrelevant. Russell, looking back in 1845, believed that 
the 1841 borough elections ‘ showed clearly that free trade was 
not (at that time) popular with the great mass of the com- 
munity.’ For most Radicals the vital issue was the condition, 
not of trade, but of the people. On this issue they judged the 
Whigs unfavourably both on their performance and on their 
promise—for cheap bread held the threat of low wages—but 
found among the Tories many who were as eager as they were 
to expose and denounce the evils of the new poor-law admini- 
stration, conditions of work in the new factories, conditions of 
life in the new industrial towns. For this reason Feargus 
O’Connor, who in 1841 achieved supremacy in the Chartist 
movement, urged Chartists not to put forward independent 
candidates but to vote for the Tories. His advice was widely 
taken and in many boroughs Radical-Tory co-operation gave 
birth to something like the Nottingham Treaty, In Salford, for 
example, which like Nottingham was regarded as a Whig 
stronghold, Radicals were urged to support the Tory candidate, 
Garnett, against the sitting member, Brotherton, The basis of 
the Tory appeal was the same as at Nottingham: that the 


** C. C. Greville, Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria, ii, 21. 
” Prentice, op. cit., i, 229. 
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Whigs were responsible for the 1834 Poor-Law and wished to 
renew it.** ‘Is Salford to be the Pocket Borough of the base, 
bloody and brutal Whigs . . . who passed the infernal Poor-Law 
Bill?’ asked the author of one Radical hand-bill. A more 
moderate one extolled Garnett as 

‘a determined opponent of the detestable WHIG POOR-LAW, 

on the broad constitutional grounds that the three Commissioners 

exercise an independent and despotic power unknown to the laws 

and to the fundamental principles of the British constitution.’ 
In some of the Salford election pamphlets the corn law proposal 
was not even mentioned; in others it was put forward as 
another reason why the Radicals should support Garnett, who 
stood for ‘ rearrangement of the present corn laws ’"—a phrase 
taken straight from Peel—and beware of Brotherton, who 
‘favoured Total and Immediate abolition ...and would at 
once, without any qualification or exception open the flood- 
gates of Foreign Competition.’ The Tories only just failed 
to gain Salford. Some of the most important commercial 
and industrial towns fell to them—Liverpool, Hull, Leeds, 
Blackburn, Bradford, Nottingham, one of the Bristol seats and 
one of the City of London seats. Their gains would have given 
them a majority in the house of commons even if their position 
in the counties had not changed ; and there seems no doubt 
that in many boroughs they were helped to success by Radical 
support. 

The Radicals were strengthened in their disposition to support 
the Tories by tactical considerations. They saw that if they 
could sway the elections by changing sides, the value of Radical 
support would be enhanced, and they believed that no Tory 
government which they had helped into office would dare to 
ignore their demand as the Whigs had done. The problems 
facing the country were generally felt to be social and economic 
rather than political. The Radicals considered that they would 
best be solved, not by an old party of politicians, but by a new 
party of men of business, ‘ serious, competent and workman- 
like ’.*® These were the qualities of Peel and his party. Colonel 
Thompson believed ‘ that the Tories . . . are to be trusted for 
being vastly better governors than the Whigs ’*° and again 

** Brotherton Tracts. (Central Reference Library, Manchester). 

*” E. Halévy, ‘ Sir Robert Peel en 1841’, Revue d'histoire moderne (1938). 

* Thompson, op. cit., iv, 93. 
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Greville confirmed that this was not only a Radical view. 
‘There was’ he wrote ‘a general feeling of satisfaction and 
security (in the country) by the substitution of a real working 
government for the last batch.’#? 

The desertion of the Whigs by the Radicals falls into place as 
part of the uncertain political background of the early years of 
Victoria’s reign. The steady decline of patronage in the half- 
century before 1832 and the working-out of the Reform Act 
had left the machinery of politics inadequate to support its 
conventions and, in particular, to support the convention that 
a government which enjoyed the confidence of the crown could, 
at a general election, rely on the influence of the crown to give 
them a majority in the house of commons. The Whig ministers 
who advocated dissolution in 1841 had little reason to hope that 
an election would give them a large majority, and they failed 
even in their more limited object of effecting a small improve- 
ment in their position by reviving the Whig-Radical alliance. 
They failed because their information and their resources were 
deficient ; they were ignorant of the temper of the Radicals 
in the country and unable to influence it. Their failure played 
straight into the hands of the Conservatives, for a period of 
decaying conventions is bound to be harder on a government, 
which lives by conventions, than for an opposition, which lives 
in spite of them. 

Against this background in 1841 the crown ‘for the first 
time ’ had ‘ an Opposition returned smack against it.’** The new 
parliament met on 24 August. The government was defeated 
by 64 votes on Peel’s amendment to the Queen’s Speech and on 
30 August Melbourne and his colleagues at last resigned. 

Betty Kemp. 


"! Greville, op. cit., ii, 52. 
“ Letters of Queen Victoria, i, 276. The phrase is Melbourne's. 
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British Antiquity, By T. D. Ksnpricx. London: Methuen. 1950, xii + 
171 pp. (illus.). 21s. 

A reviewer who tried to summarize the contents of this closely-packed 
little book would not know when or where to stop. It must be read by every. 
body who wishes to understand the early beginnings of English archzological 
studies. Fortunately it can be read easily and with enjoyment in spite of 
all its learning. Sir Thomas Kendrick is an urbane, witty and accomplished 
scholar, who needs no introduction. His book fills the gap between the critical 
work on medieval historiography and the careful and detailed surveys which are 
gtadually preparing the way for a definitive treatise on the great scholars of 
the seventeenth century. It might be said to begin with the reception of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Regum Britanniae and to end with the wel- 
come given five centuries later to Dugdale’s Antiquities of Warwickshire ; 
but the greater part of it is devoted to the battle over the British History 
and the eclipse of the British History in the sixteenth century. It is likely to 
become a classic which will always bring delight to its readers; and, if this 
should be the case, its success will largely be due to the fact that its author 
must have found even more pleasure in writing it than his readers can have 
in reading it; for Sir Thomas, while he was the keeper of British antiquities 
in the British Museum, had about him manuscripts and early printed books 
which he could handle every day with the familiarity of an expert, whereas 
most of us have never heard of many of the writers whom he reveals to us, 
and are often not competent to put into their true setting even those of whom 
we may have heard. Henceforward we can feel more at home with them. 

To what extent Geoffrey of Monmouth drew upon contemporary legend 
or caught up local history and acquaintances into his phantasy is still under 
consideration. Sir Thomas was not concerned with the problem. His object 
was to trace the story of the acceptance of Geoffrey’s reconstruction of the 
origins of British history as a sort of continuation of the story of the Trojan 
War, and of the incoherent accretions which gathered about it and about the 
Arthurian legends and inventions which appear in the later parts of the 
Historia Regum. As we all know, the Anglo-Saxon tradition, which was 
merged in the Norman tradition after the accession of King Henry II, was 
speedily overshadowed by the more powerful appeal of Brutus and Arthur. 
Geofirey’s British History was official, orthodox history in the reign of 
Edward I, and in spite of occasional scepticism in medieval times, was given 
triumphant acceptance after the accession of the first Tudor king of England. 
As we recall the criticisms in Henry VIII's time of the royal historiographer, 
the Italian Polydore Vergil, and the appeal to Anglo-Saxon history so common 
in parliamentary debates and polemical literature in the reigns of James I 
and Charlies I, we may be surprised to learn that the British History, ina 
highly embroidered form, was still generally accepted and fiercely defended 
in Tudor England ; but such was the case, though it is refreshing to be assured 
that Edmund Spenser did not believe it, but made use of it as a myth or 
parable of England’s destiny. Sir Thomas finds evidence of the acceptance 
of the British History as late as the end of the seventeenth century. He 
might, indeed, have gone later, for in Mr. John Harvey’s book, The Plantagenets, 
published as recently as 1948, as a friend has pointed out to me, the following 
passage (p. 2) may be found: ‘ Britain's civilization is due, according to the 
legend of hoary antiquity and (in its outline at least) high probability, to 
the arrival of a band of exiled Trojans led by Brutus, great-grandson of 
Aeneas, about the end of the eleventh or beginning of the tenth century B.c. 
Whether or no we accept the legendary genealogies which, like the dynastic 
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lists of Sumeria, India or the Pacific Islands, bring down the line of Brutus 
from century to century, we may accept the probability of the dynastic 
continuity implied.’ 

The most important and interesting pages of Sir Thomas’s book are 
concerned with the displacement of the British History, haphazardly, unevenly, 
but remorselessly, by the growing interest in observation which we call history 
and archeology. Moreover he shows how, to a remarkable extent, the habit 
of observation was cultivated by scholars who clung to the legends of Brutus 
and Arthur and were reluctant to surrender them. These men had an im- 
portant share in the development of historical method and archzological 
description. They gave way gradually to the sceptics who were at liberty to 
pursue their interest in origins without preoccupations, just as the travellers, 
the map makers and the social observers pursued their interests. The change 
is seen, though not fully, in Camden’s Britannia and all that the word Britannia 
is made to imply in Sir Thomas’s last and finest chapter. Camden and his 
friends had beliefs and fancies which seem odd to us. Abraham Ortelius, who 
in 1577 advised Camden ‘ to restore Britain to Antiquity, and Antiquity to 
Britain ’ (p. 143), saw nothing absurd in the view that Adam and Eve spoke 
the old German tongue in the Garden of Eden (p. 118), and that equally fine 
scholar, Richard Rowland or Verstegan, allowed Anglo-Saxon to be as old as 
the Tower of Babel (p. 118 note) ; but these were the mistakes of scientific 
minds, not the obstinate beliefs of men who clung to accepted views. New 
worlds were opening to them. 

The book is finely and aptly illustrated ; and the bibliographical material 
is made more extensive than its modest presentation in the text and footnotes 
may suggest. I notice that Sir Thomas, as a matter of course, accepts 
John de Cella as one of the early historians of St. Albans (p. 14 note), though 
I had hoped that I had shown that his inclusion among the predecessors of 
Matthew Paris is due to a misunderstanding. For the Society of Antiquaries 
(p. 114 note) reference should also be made to recent papers by Miss Linda 
van Norden. F. M. Powicke. 


Early Scotland: the Picts, the Scots and the Welsh of Southern Scotland. By 
H. M. Cuapwicx. London: Cambridge University Press. 1949. 
xxxi + 171 pp., (illus.). 15s. 

This brilliant synthesis is rightly dedicated to the memory of W. F. Skene, 
for, as Mrs. Chadwick claims in the introduction which she has contributed 
to her late husband’s work, it is ‘ the first serious attempt since Skene wrote 
to bring together the results of researches in the various fields of the earlier 
periods of Scottish history, and from the new ground thus gained to open up 
fresh avenues for future research '. The author of such a work must be some- 
thing of a polymath—skilled equally in the diverse fields of archaeology, 
geography, linguistics, textual criticism, and historical induction—and above 
all, gifted with that quality of intuitive insight upon which any analysis of 
dark age history must ultimately depend. It is the measure of Professor 
Chadwick's scholarship that he has succeeded so triumphantly in his 
perplexing task. 

The outstanding contribution of the book to its theme is the suggestion 
that the Dalriadic settlement of Argyllshire took place on the invitation of 
the sub-Roman Britonic kingdoms in the country south of the Antonine Wall. 
The evolution of these kingdoms, after 400, is well deployed by Professor 
Chadwick. It was in fact a continuance of the trend of Roman frontier policy 
in Britain from the third century onwards, as has been shown by Dr, Ian A, 
Richmond. Equally Roman in spirit is the calling in of a rival power, the Scots 
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from Ulster, to take the Picts in flank and neutralize the danger which the 
latter offered to the Romanized Britonic client states once the imperial frontier 
guards had been withdrawn. This also was normal late Roman practice: 
parallels will readily bé found by any reader of Ammianus Marcellinus, 

Among the various sorts of evidence with which our polymath has to 
gtapple, the linguistic has always been the most intractable. It is here, 
indeed, that Professor Chadwick’s book is likely to encounter most criticism, 
His attitude is essentially a reversion to the old Goidel-and-Brython theory of 
Rhys. But, as Professor Chadwick himself points out, the whole trend of 
modern linguistic research tends to the view that the differences between the 
Gaelic and Britonic branches of the Celtic tongue had not yet developed to 
any large extent—a fact which seems to weaken a good deal of the linguistic 
argument in this book. Similarly in the archaeological evidence, one feels that 
the stress laid upon the supposed strategic siting of native forts is much over- 
driven, since it fails to consider the enormously long chronological range of 
these constructions. A little more acquaintance with the conclusions reached 
by the Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments, in their study of the 
Hebridean forts, might have saved Professor Chadwick from some hasty 
generalizations on this complex subject. 

It is to be regretted that the author, in referring to the Britonic peoples, 
kingdoms and languages, consistently uses the word Welsh, which suggests 
a whole chain of ideas proper to a different area and a later time. 

W. D. Simpson. 


L’ Evolution des Classes Rurales en Baviére depuis la fin de l'époque Carolingienne 
jusqu’'au milieu du XIII® sidcle. By P. Dotiincer. Paris: Les Belles 
Lettres. 1949. xxii + 530 pp. (map). 800 /r. 

For thirty years or so historians have been acutely aware that valid generali- 
zations about the structure of medieval society are only feasible on the basis 
of accurate study of distinct regions ; and in the period between the two wars 
scholars such as Marc Bloch, F. L. Ganshof, Ch. E. Perrin, A. Déléage and 
(more recently) R. Boutruche achieved notable results by analysing the 
economic and social development of different provinces stemming from the 
Frankish kingdom. The present elaborate, learned and detailed dissertation 
from the school of Bloch continues this tradition, and links up with con- 
current investigations by German and Austrian scholars such as Wopfner, 
Hirsch, Th. Mayer and Stolz, many of whose conclusions it conveniently 
summarizes. 

The social structure of the East Frankish provinces differed from that of 
the west above all else in the fact that Germany, escaping the levelling process 
of feudalization which transformed French society in the ninth and tenth 
centuries and descended upon England after 1066, retained many basic features 
of Carolingian society. In Bavaria there persisted a diversity of social classes 
similar to that of Anglo-Saxon society as reflected in the Rectitudines singularum 
personarum, and though new classes arose between the ninth and twelfth 
centuries, older groupings rarely disappeared. How far these multifarious 
groupings, essentially juridical, reflected social and economic facts, is another 
question—though one to which M. Dollinger, who is perhaps too apt to take 
legal classifications at their face value, might profitably have given more 
attention. By the thirteenth century, on the other hand, under the impact 
of economic changes—namely, the decline of demesne farming, the growth 
of leaseholds, and the diminution of predial services—the old groupings, 
devoid of practical everyday significance, had broken down. In particular, 
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the basic distinction (simple in theory but complicated and instructive in 
practice) between liberty and servitude as a criterion of class differentiation 
was replaced by categories derived rather from occupation or tenure, and the 
class of coloni, which now emerged as the basic element of agrarian society, 
was uniformly treated as servile by tenure, although by origin and status its 
members might be free, unfree or semi-free. 

It will be seen that the thesis of an ‘ economic revolution ’, falling in the 
twelfth century, is central to M. Dollinger’s argument. Is this thesis sub- 
stantiated ? In my view it must still be treated with caution; but unfortu- 
nately M. Dollinger never attacks the question directly in all its ramifications. 
This is due to the rather legalistic, analytical form of his work, which, though 
making for clarity in detail (sometimes, perhaps, for greater clarity than the 
facts warrant) tends to obscure, by splitting up, the wider historical move- 
ments. M. Dollinger’s book has little of the plastic vividness to which Marc 
Bloch has accustomed us ; it is also far too long, and could only have benefited 
by drastic shortening. Nevertheless he has been successful in tracing a compli- 
cated phase of social evolution, and the serious student of the social structure 
of medieval Europe will learn much from his painstaking investigations. 

G. BARRACLOUGH. 


The Merchant Class of Medieval London (1300-1500). By Sytvta L. THRupp. 
University of Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University Press. 
1949, xix + 401 pp. 33s. 

In this study of the ruling class of medieval London, based on many years’ 
research in original sources, Professor Sylvia Thrupp defines her aim as ‘ simply 
to explore the social context in which the activities of London merchants took 
place, without attempting to provide a general economic or institutional 
history of the city.’ This modest statement hardly does justice to the wide 
scope of her book. In two interesting and informative chapters enough is said 
on the commercial and industrial life of the city and the development of its 
government to provide ample illustration of the workaday activities and 
public duties of the more important element of the population. It is, however, 
mainly to social conditions and their underlying causes and ideas that the 
author’s attention is directed. A remarkable amount of valuable and inter- 
esting information has been collected to throw light on such subjects as personal 
incomes, the rewards of industry, taxation, standards of comfort, the size, 
atrangement and furnishing of houses, masculine and feminine clothing, 
luxury goods, the position, duties and opportunities of women, marriage, 
childbirth, infant mortality, education of children, expectation of life, 
epidemics, wills and bequests, anxieties as to the afterlife as shown in the 
foundation of fraternities and chantries, the social rank of citizens in the 
national scale, and innumerable other topics. 

In attempting to come closer to the medieval merchant and to estimate 
the complex of thoughts and feelings, traditional ideas and conservatism 
which determined his actions, Dr. Thrupp sometimes seems to show more 
caution than is warranted by her materials. She notes as self-evident the 
common motives of self-interest and acquisitiveness. But apart from elusive 
hints, she finds it difficult to disentangle from custom and convention what 
the educated citizen ‘really thought, in the abstract, about such problems 
as the just price, the salvation of the soul, obligations to authority, or his 
own place in the social order’, Readers of this clearly written and interesting 
book will probably feel that she has brought them very close to a sympathetic 
understanding of these medieval citizens. They may also come to the conclu- 
sion that her numerous statistical tables, admittedly founded, as the author 
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is careful to point out, on partial information, sometimes of different dates, 
do nevertheless provide reasonable confirmation of the conclusions she has 
drawn on the subjects mentioned above. Her statistics relating to the fertility 
of citizen stock, the tragically high infant mortality, the notable standard of 
literacy in the merchant class, the social rank and origin of apprentices and 
the localities from which the constantly diminishing population was re- 
plenished are all worthy of study. There are many shrewd judgements on 
men and events, as for instance on merchants in parliament, whose experience, 
knowledge of the details of government and responsibility in matters of finance 
she considers to have been superior to those of the gentry who, owing to their 
higher social position, took the lead. 

A word of criticism may be added. The book is so logical in arrangement, 
so wise and mature in its judgements and so full of good things that it deserves 
something better than a four-page subject-index. A fifty-page appendix of 
aldermanic families is of some help as a nominal-index. A. H. THomas, 


The Origins of Modern Science, 1300-1800. By H. ButrerFie.p. London: 
Bell. 1949. x + 217 pp. 10s. 6d. 

Historians are nowadays increasingly disposed to attribute to the scientific 
movement of the past four centuries a decisive role in the shaping of Western 
civilization. This tendency is well illustrated in the course of lectures which 
Professor Herbert Butterfield of Cambridge delivered in 1948 at the invitation 
of the History of Science committee of his university, and which has now been 
published in the book before us. The lecturer chose as his central theme the 
transition from the Aristotelian to the Newtonian conception of the universe, 
and the associated transformation in the accepted principles of natural philo- 
sophy on both the physical and the biological sides. He showed how the way 
for this revolution had been prepared in the later middle ages, and he sketched 
some of its consequences in the life and thought of modern Europe. 

Professor Butterfield sees the transition from the medieval to the modern 
period, not in the ‘ mere episodes ’ of the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
but in certain transpositions of ideas which led to a new vision and interpre- 
tation of the familiar phenomena of nature. He contests the current view 
that modern science bases itself upon observation and experiment while 
antiquity neglected them. He instances the acceptance, in the seventeenth 
century, of the fundamental principle that a projectile acted upon by no forces 
continues indefinitely in uniform motion. His point is that this principle is 
not derived from actual observation, but involves a ‘ thought-experiment ’ 
in an ideal geometrical space in which alone such undisturbed motion would be 
possible. Again, contrasting the techniques of investigation of Bacon and 
Descartes, Professor Butterfield holds that the crude empiricism of the English 
philosopher failed to yield the results he expected, though it served a valuable 
purpose in focusing attention upon the problems and needs of science, just 
as the philosophy of the Utilitarians, however inadequate, helped to inspire 
the reforming legislation of the nineteenth century. On the other hand, the 
mathematically-minded Descartes, though he limited unduly the role of 
experiment, anticipated more closely the mechanized structure of modern 
science. 

Among the most original and suggestive chapters of the book is that which 
traces the working out of the scientific movement in the France of the centen- 
arian Fontenelle, who spanned the transitional period between the age of 
Newton and that of the French philosophes, There is here an attempt to relate 
the development of scientific thought to the economic background such as 
may be felt to be somewhat lacking in other parts of the book, However, no 
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mere enumeration of the topics discussed could do justice to the subtle and 
discursive thought here presented with freshness and felicity. By laying 
bare the ‘lines of strategic change’ and the interconnectedness of things, 
Professor Butterfield has enabled historians and scientists alike to contemplate 
a most complex and momentous period with deeper insight and a truer sense 
of proportion. 

We have noticed two small slips. The word Stagyrites on page 115 (line 27) 
should read Spagyrists ; while, on page 212 (line 23), galiliennes should read 
galiléennes. A. ARMITAGE. 


Reginald Pole, Cardinal of England. By W. Scnenx. London: Longmans. 
1950. xvi + 176 pp. (illus.). 15s. 

The late Dr. Schenk set out to give us not only the life of his hero but a 
critique of the age. Through his study of the man he sought ‘ to gain a closer 
insight into the tensions of the past’ and to consider, amongst other things, 
‘the vitality of religion—the unity of Christendom—the relation between 
politics and religion—the problem of Christian humanism—the conflicting 
claims of action and contemplation.’ These are large and important themes ; 
and it is perhaps pertinent to ask whether a biographer in some 170 pages 
can at the same time write 2 life of one of the important figures of the Henrician 
period and do justice to these great and grave issues. 

Undoubtedly a study of Pole’s career opens the door to speculation. Here 
was a man whose whole station and talents might have destined him for high 
office in church or state if his royal blood did not carry him, as it carried 
others, to imprisonment or the block. In the event Pole resolved upon an 
open challenge to the king and endured the long exile for his faith, to be fol- 
lowed by a brief taste of power during the Marian counter-reformation. 

What does Dr. Schenk make of this strange, inaccessible man, whose 
‘gentleness in condemning others ’—Seripando’s phrase—allowed him none 
the less to be so intimately connected with the Marian persecution; who 
rejected an archbishopric when he was thirty and who came to power only 
when the sands were running out. Dr. Schenk frankly condemns his share in 
the Marian persecution, ‘ the greatest blot on his memory ’, but attributes it 
to weakness rather than to any inherent cruelty. He fully recognizes also 
‘the shirking of moral responsibility’, which seems to have dogged Pole’s 
footsteps throughout his career. But against this he sets the large role which 
Pole played in the critical religious situation of contemporary Europe and his 
notable share in the great work of ecclesiastical reform which culminated in 
the Council of Trent. He sees him also, like other Catholic reformers of his 
day, fighting for the individual soul against the incursions of ‘ the insatiable 
Leviathan ’. 

This rehabilitation of Pole leads inevitably to a certain amount of hero- 
worshipping ; and the cold, aloof and secretive cardinal is an extremely 
difficult man to hero-worship. Pole’s opponent, Morrison, on the other hand, 
receives short shrift: he was ‘ merely a paid acribbler and is now rightly 
forgotten’ (p. 84), surely an ungenerous and inaccurate description. In 
the end the cardinal, at least for this reviewer, does not quite come to life. 
Pole, who had withheld his inmost being from his contemporaries, has with- 
held it also from the historian, gallant though Dr, Schenk’s efforta were, But 
though there may be two or more opinions about this interesting, lively and 
suggestive book, there can be no two opinions about the serious loss which 
history has suffered in so promising a scholar as Dr, Schenk, 

J. Hurstrigip, 
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John Knox's History of the Reformation in Scotland. Edited by WILLIAM Crorr 
Dickinson, Edinburgh : Nelson. 1949. 2 vols. cix + 374 pp.: 498 pp. 
£4 4s. 


The Reception of Calvinistic Thought in England. By Caries Davis 
Cremeans. Urbana: Illinois University Press. 1949. viii + 127 pp, 
$3.00 (cloth) ; $2.00 (paper). 

John Knox’s History is not only a contemporary account of one of the most 
dramatic periods in Scottish history, written by an actor who even competes 
with Mary Queen of Scots for the central position on the stage: it is also a 
literary classic to which we owe many of the famous stories and vignettes in 
that oft-told tale. If ever there was a case for devoting money and expert 
labour to the task of providing a text of a great work which would both satisfy 
the student and attract the enlightened layman, this is it. And one can only 
say that Professor Dickinson and his publisher have both performed their 
task to perfection. 

The text used is that of the deservedly standard edition by David Laing. 
But it has been re-collated with the contemporary manuscript, its spelling 
modernized and anglicized, save where reasons indicated otherwise, and 
certain documentary insertions have been removed to an appendix on literary 
and common-sense grounds. For the expert, Laing’s text will retain its value ; 
but even the expert will need to consult Dr. Dickinson’s text, as also the notes, 
which he has added with discrimination and much labour and learning. In 
an introduction, notable for the felicity of its style, we are given a study of 
Knox and his times which may be recommended to those requiring a sound 
and attractive short biography. There is also a brief estimate—the notes to 
the text providing material for a closer study—of the reliability of the History. 
Though a party pamphlet, charged with all the prejudice of a religious dévot 
and therefore to be used with caution, Dr. Dickinson concludes that the 
History “stands up well to the tests of modern research’. In particular, 
Knox was scrupulous in his transcriptions of documents ; and Dr. Dickinson 
cites one striking example of this. The point is important because the work 
contains the text of documents since lost. At the end of the introduction 
there is a bibliographical note in which are discussed the complex problem 
of the Laing manuscript on which the text of the History is based, and the 
dates when Knox wrote its several ‘ books’. There is also an unusually fine 
index, which has been made into something approaching a biographical 
dictionary. Altogether, these two volumes, upon which years of labour, as 
well as fine scholarship and skill, have been spent, form a worthy monument 
toa eee great Scot. 

Mr. Cremeans, whose theme is closely related to Knox’ s work, has tackled 

a big subject in a little book. His object, he tells us, was ‘ to trace the transfer 

of the ideas of John Calvin from their birth-place in Geneva to England, and 

to examine the effect of this change of environment upon the Calvinistic 
system of thought.’ We are given a chapter on the theology, the political 
thought, and the achievements of Calvin ; another on the English Reformation 
and continental influences; a third on Knox end the Scottish contribution 
to English Calvinism ; a fourth on the rise of Calvinism in Elizabeth's reign ; 

@ fifth on the Calvinist discipline in England; and a sixth on the political 

theories in English Calvinism : all in 122 pages. There is no denying that this 

swift and comprehensive view is useful ; and teachers or students will find it 

so. There is equally no denying that it was much too vast a subject for a 

doctoral thesis, if, as one supposes, this was its origin. Mr. Cremeans has read 

widely, if selectively ; but, save for bringing all these themes together, there 
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could hardly have been much that was new in the book. The general effect 
is of too much superficiality, and though as a work of vulgarisation it can be 
commended, there are lapses inevitable in too ambitious a project. For 
example, Mr. Cremeans seems to argue (pp. 12, 108-9) that equity and the 
conception of legislation were unknown before the reformers; on p. 111 he 
has a comment which appears to indicate that he has not grasped the theory 
of ‘ the two kingdoms’; on p. 36 another remark might suggest that he does 
not realize the theological differences between the first and second Edwardian 
prayer-books; and on p. 115 he implies a serious misunderstanding of 
Elizabethan puritanism by attributing a reference to the oath ex officio to the 
oath of supremacy. J. E. NEALE. 


Hawkins of Plymouth: a new history of Sir John Hawkins and of the other 
members of his family prominent in Tudor England. By J. A. WILLIAMSON. 
London: Black. 1949. xi + 348 pp. (illus.). 25s. 

This is a new life of Hawkins: not, Dr. Williamson emphasizes, his old 
one rewritten. The experiment is original, and remarkably repaying. What 
decided him, he writes, was the quantity—and quality—of new material 
available since 1927, when Sir John Hawkins appeared: and indeed it is 
quite sufficient to justify his decision, especially as he handles his new matter 
with at least his old skill. Yet the new work by no means replaces the old. 
Though the bulk of the material is naturally common to both, the emphases 
are different: each has its own contributions—and omissions. The second 
has, of course, the new matter, and (as the subtitle postulates) more about 
the other Hawkinses. But it contains less portraiture : there is not quite that 
close-up, intimate study of the man which characterized the 1927 book. Nor 
is most of the 1927 documentation repeated—he regards its omission as a 
legitimate ‘saving’. And, seeing how readily available to students, in 
libraries and elsewhere, is Sir John Hawkins, we may agree with this view. 

The fresh sources mainly cover the earlier or ‘ trading’ period. The most 
important are the Hakluyt Society’s volume for 1929, Miss I. A. Wright's 
Spanish Documents concerning English Voyages to the Caribbean, 1527-1568, 
and Mr, G. R. G. Conway’s work on the records of the Inquisition in Mexico, 
some of which are not yet published, while some (including Juan de Ubilla’s 
important version of the San Juan de Ulua fight) are in the Mariner's Mirror 
(July 1936 and July 1937). There is also another publication of the Hakluyt 
Society, not yet out, which supplies details of a voyage hitherto almost 
ynknown—William Hawkins’s expedition of 1582. Yet, for all the work of 
modern scholars (among whom Dr. Williamson ranks high), there remain 
significant gaps in our knowledge, even of Sir John’s own voyages, let alone 
those of others either entirely forgotten or (like Sharpham’s and Fortescue’s 
in 1578) lacking in all detail. 

The author gives here some of the fruits of his profound studies, in the 
form of several theories, admittedly unproven because (as yet) unprovable. 
His view, for instance, of the political motives behind the whole series of 
slaving voyages is attractive, and, though overlong for summarization here, 
well worthy of study. There is somewhat more certainty about the strategic 
claim which he makes for Hawkins—that his prime object, when war came, 
was to give England a real sea-going, sea-keeping navy——a new thing, and a 
definite step in the development of English maritime strategy. For, over and 
above providing the material, in striving for a sustained sea-screen between 
Spain and her western possessions, he was taking a long step in the develop- 
ment of blockade, 
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By comparison, the other Hawkinses are slightly shadowy figures. (Was it 
perhaps a tactical error to include them all?) Sir Richard especially has 
received nothing like the attention bestowed upon his father, nor the same 
careful enquiry. Thus Dr. Williamson tells us that Sir Richard’s wife was 
Judith ‘ but her family name is unknown’. Surely her own will reveals that 
it was Heale ? Nor is the author quite so careful over events in which the 
Hawkinses had no part: thus, his summary of the Terceira fight (1582) is 
not up to date; (see E. M. Tenison’s Elizabethan England, iv, 175-214). 
Yet these things are not his main theme. There his mastery over his material, 
and his clarity and economy in laying it out, give the book both distinction 
and charm. His experiment is as successful as it is bold. 

MICHAEL LEwis. 


Patriarcha and other political works of Sir Robert Filmer, Edited by PEter 
Lastetr. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 1949. iii 4- 326 pp. 12s. 6d. 


This addition to Blackwell's Political Texts is a valuable contribution to 
scholarship. Filmer’s political writings are collected for the first time, 
Patriarcha printed from a manuscript which may well be the original. Mr. 
Laslett’s introduction is a model—scholarly, urbane, not making excessive 
claims for Filmer, and yet restoring him to his proper place in the history of 
political thought. 

Locke, after all, took Filmer seriously : Mr. Laslett helps us to understand 
why. Filmer’s theory was the best the Tories could produce in the decisive 
decade 1678-88. It provided a rational criticism of the leading ‘ Whig’ 
theorists—Hunton, Henry Parker, Milton—and of Hobbes: a criticism which 
has not lost its point today. Filmer’s patriarchal theory of absolute monarchy, 
ludicrous though we find it, had great advantages in the seventeenth century. 
It could claim Biblical authority ; and it could assume the real semi-feudal 
power which heads of households still had over their ‘ families’ in rural 
England. ‘In most of the places where the word “ people’ is mentioned in 
the political writings of the time ’ says Mr. Laslett‘. . . it is possible to substi- 
tute the word “‘ patriarchs ” or “ heads of households ” ’ (p. 25). 

That is the background for Filmer’s criticism of his opponents’ theories of 
popular sovereignty or representative government. ‘ Who are the people ?’ 
he asks. The house of commons does not represent a tenth part of the popula- 
tion (p. 290). What claim can it have to represent the people ? Like Ireton 
in the Putney Debates, Filmer argues that ‘ natural rights ’ in politics should 
logically lead to claims to community of property : ‘ the two grand favourites 
of the subjects, liberty and property ... cannot stand together’ (p. 225). 
Government, he argues—and here his history is better than the Whigs’—did 
not and could not originate in consent. The rise of the state involved the sub- 
jection of large numbers of the population. ‘ The question is not, whether 
there shall be an arbitrary power ; but the only point is, who shall have that 
arbitrary power, whether one man or many ?’ (p. 277). 

Filmer’s is a real problem. Once divine sanction for authority is abandoned, 
the attempt to found government on consent creates its own new difficulties. 
Why should men be bound by contracts allegedly made by their ancestors ? 
Or by a body claiming to represent them at present ? Filmer did not try to 
answer these questions. He hoped, by showing that they were unanswerable, 
to force men to accept traditional monarchy for religious-authoritarian reasons, 
‘ since a natural freedom of mankind cannot be supposed without the denial 
of the creation of Adam’ (p. 188). We can agree that he pointed to real 
difficulties. J. E. C. Hitt. 
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The Colonial Civilisation of North America, 1607-1763. By Louis B. WricHrt. 
London : Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1949. viii + 303 pp. (illus.). 18s. 

Jefferson and His Time, vol. i: Jefferson the Virginian. By Dumas MALONE. 
London : Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1949. xxi -++ 484 pp. (illus.). 21s. 

Professor Wright’s purpose is twofold: to give ‘a succinct narrative’ of 
the settlement and progress, until they were firmly established, of the thirteen 
colonies which became the United States of America, and also to provide a 
brief account of the growth of civilization in those colonies. In his first purpose, 
Professor Wright has succeeded. This is the best account in one-volume form 
of the history of colonial America, summarizing clearly and excellently the 
research of recent years. He retells an old story with freshness, charm, and 
new knowledge. In his second aim, Professor Wright has failed—his book is 
much more narrative history than an analysis of the development of colonial 
civilization ; his title is, therefore, deceptive and misleading. 

He places the main emphasis upon the early history of each regional group 
of colonies, ‘ since the formative years in each Colony determined in a large 
measure the characteristics and qualities developed in later periods’: he 
then shows the later development of the colonies as a whole, indicating the 
influences which finally brought them into a union opposed to the Mother 
Country. ‘Great Britain, with singular ineptness, united the most articulate 
groups in America . . . it was Great Britain’s misfortune that her politicians 
... continued to provide stimulus which eventually united the colonies.’ 

There are few errors—William Pitt was made secretary of state for the 
Southern department, not for war, in 1757 (p. 257) ; the date of the capture 
of Quebec is misprinted as 1739 (p. 257). The text is devoid of reference to 
the notes at the end of the volume, which the reader is left both to discover 
for himself, and to relate to the relevant passage in the text. There is a 
stimulating introduction by Mr. Benians, setting the stage for the opening 
scenes of American colonization ; some delightful early maps and engravings ; 
and helpful bibliographical notes. 

In his four projected volumes of Jefferson and His Time, Professor Malone 
seeks ‘to paint an intimate portrait of that elusive personality, lawyer, 
philosopher, statesman, the builder of Monticello, the man who set an ideal 
of living before the new American democracy, but who was to live to see it 
challenged and obscured.’ This opening volume covers the first forty-one 
years (1743-84) of Jefferson’s life, until his departure to France after the 
death of his wife and the close of the American Revolution—‘ a clearly defined 
period in his private and public life’. Based on detailed and sound research, 
it deals clearly and comprehensively with Jefferson’s ancestry, youth, educa- 
tion, legal career, marriage, the writing of the Declaration of Independence, 
his legislative career, and his governorship. 

Jefferson himself regarded his authorship of the Declaration of Independence 
and the drafting of the Virginia statute for religious freedom as more memor- 
able than his presidency ; Professor Malone sees Jefferson's concern ‘ for the 
attainment and maintenance of liberty ’ as ‘ the best single clue, not only to 
his motives in the Revolution, but also his entire career’. Jefferson, in his 
view, would be content with no external control for the American colonies 
‘which was more than nominal’; whilst ‘he would assess local political 
constitutions in the light of reason’, and attempt to improve them. He 
believed that British policy before 1775 constituted a perilous threat to 
liberty. Professor Malone shows that the personification of grievances in the 
attack on George III was unwarranted on strict historical grounds, and that 
Jefferson ‘ may be properly charged with failure to appreciate the practical 
problems which the British officials of his time were facing, and with insistence 
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upon a degree of local self-rule which not even the English friends of American 
liberties could have been expected to concede.’ In fact, Jefferson then (and 
many historians since) over-simplified an exceedingly complicated situation, 
In the Declaration of Independence, he formulated a creed for himself and 
the republic—his dominant concern henceforth was to translate this into legal 
institutions, and to make it a living reality. Hence his desire to share in 
framing the new government of Virginia (of which colony he was ‘ first and 
foremost a product’) in the critical years of early independence—when he 
was ‘ striving to eradicate every fibre of aristocracy and to lay the foundation 
for a truly republican government.’ His own pride was in his programme as 
a whole, rather than his immediate accomplishments—‘ he was pre-eminently 
a political architect, looking to the future, not a short-range reformer.’ 
Illustrated with photographs, maps, plans and reproductions from con- 
temporary engravings, the volume contains genealogical appendices, and a 
select critical bibliography. It succeeds admirably in whetting the appetite 
for the remaining volumes of what is likely to be the balanced and conclusive 
biography of Jefferson the Virginian. Eric Rosson. 


Aulard: Historien de la Révolution Frangaise. By GEORGES BELLONI. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires. 1949. xvi + 196 pp., (frontis.). 400 /r. 

In 1905 Albert Mathiez wrote :.‘ M. Aulard personnifie en France l’histoire 
politique de la Révolution frangaise, & peu prés comme M. Chuquet en 
personnifie l'histoire militaire et M. Sorel )’histoire diplomatique.’ This judge- 
ment remains true today, despite the increasing attention paid by more 
recent historians to the social (and the socialist) trends in the Revolution, 
and despite the increasing relegation, in the modern French historiographical 
fashion, of political history to a place subordinate to social and economic 
history. Whatever else the Revolution was, it was a momentous political event 
in the development not only of France but of the world: and Aulard remains 
its master-interpreter in this aspect. It is well, then, to have from Dr. Belloni, 
a former pupil of Alphonse Aulard, this sympathetic, vivid and thorough 
discussion of Aulard the man, as well as of Aulard the historian. 

It was characteristic that Aulard should have written, for some forty years, 
for the republican press; that he should have become vice-president of the 
Ligue des Droits de l’ Homme and of the Ligue d’Enseignement: and that, though 
a Radical-Socialist in politics and a friend of Clemenceau, he should also have 
admired Jaurés so much. Born in 1849, he lived through fifty-eight of the 
seventy years of the Third Republic: and he did much, by his teaching and 
writing, to equip modern French republicanism with a democratic ideology 
that found historical roots in the events of the Revolution. He brought to his 
judgement of new events, such as the Dreyfus case and the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion, the critical mind and method of the professional historian, and his 
politics were wedded to history as much as his history was wedded to politics. 
His life, therefore, was a unity and a harmony. To his pupils at the Sorbonne 
he would say ‘ Ne faisons pas deux partis dans notre vie, celle de I’étudiant, 
celle du citoyen.’ He practised this precept, and saw in the passionate cult 
of truth, as revealed by a scientific yet imaginative interpretation of historical 
evidence, the strongest basis for intelligent citizenship. From it he drew his 
own impressive courage in politics, and the moral strength which forced him 
to support causes at first unpopular such as Dreyfus’s innocence, Sovietism 
(which he distinguished sharply from Leninism), and internationalism. As 
the author shows, Aulard ranks high amongst the many eminent scholars and 
artists who adorned, and in so many respects justified, the otherwise squalid 
political life of the Third Republic. Davip THOMSON. 
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The Lagan Valley 1800-1850: A Local History of the Industrial Revolution. 
By E. R. R. Green. London: Faber and Faber. 1949. 188 pp., 
(illus., maps). 16s. 

Any study of Ulster history stumbles sooner or later across the English 
conquest, In the sixteenth century, the lower Lagan valley, the subject of 
Mr, Green’s book, had been a region of woodland and bog, a stronghold of 
the native Irish. The next hundred years saw the transfer of the long broad 
valley into the hands of an English aristocracy, the drainage and clearance 
of the land by English farmers, and the beginnings of what appears to have 
been a well-managed and prosperous agriculture. Industry, in the form of 
the linen industry, was a later addition to the occupations of the people. 
Huguenot refugees did something to promote it, but the industry appears to 
have owed its growth to causes which favoured its rise in Ulster generally. 
These included the system of land tenure and cultivation ; for linen, to begin 
with, was a by-industry among small farmers and long remained so. The 
organization of the trade in the Lagan valley was domestic and little to be 
distinguished from many other domestic industries of the time. An element 
of capitalist finance and direction was added by the drapers and bleachers, 
who bargained with the manufacturers and sold the linen to English markets 
through the port of Belfast at the mouth of the river. 

Connections between linen and the land remained close in the Lagan valley 
far down into the nineteenth century. Incomes from industrial employments, 
for example, made the famine of 1846 little more terrible among the farming 
population in this part of Ireland than the years 1800 and 1817. What the 
famine did was to destroy the independence of the small cultivator and in 
doing so to give a final advantage to the power-driven factory over domestic 
industry. Power and the factory first appeared in the valley with the intro- 
duction of cotton mills, using the latest Scottish and Lancashire methods, 
after 1780. The use of power in linen manufacture came later and more 
slowly. The growth of these textile industries and their exports was the 
foundation of the rapid development of Belfast at the end of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth century. But the cotton industry failed 
to continue its early successes, while the linen industry, using the new 
methods, remained the chief manufacture of the valley. 

These are the main outlines of the story which Mr. Green tells, in a pleasant 
style, with many interesting details and an eye for the main perspectives. 
One would like to have heard more of the merchanting and financial services 
performed by Belfast for the industries of the valley, since presumably it had 
such functions. Much of the history of the linen industry does not materially 
alter what has already been said by Professor Gill. But linen is by no means 
the whole of Mr. Green’s story. This, the third volume in the series of Studies 
in Irish History, edited by Professors Moody, Edwards and Quinn, is of rather 
more than Irish interest. It is a useful addition to our knowledge of the 
industrialization of the British Isles as a whole. W. H. B. Court. 


A History of Modern Wales. By Davip Wittiams. London: Murray. 1950. 
308 pp. (illus., map). 12s. 6d. 

Starting with a society whose tribal bonds were weakening and whose life 
had been greatly influenced by the results of military conquest, Professor 
David Williams presents in this volume a review of the changes which made 
the Welsh nation what it was on the eve of the second world war. Because 
there is still much work to be done on the history of the two centuries and a 
half which followed the Edwardian conquest, he begins his main task, after 
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two introductory chapters, with an account of the legislation of 1536 to 1542, 
for it is with the Union rather than the accession of Henry Tudor that the 
history of modern Wales really opens. The good and evil of the Union, and 
of subsequent changes, have been much debated, and Professor Williams, who 
has evidently been at pains to understand the differing convictions and view- 
points of past and present writers on these matters, here gives an account with 
which no fair-minded person on any side can have much cause to quarrel, 
His impartiality, nevertheless, is not of the frigid sort which is based on 
indifference. He shares with all Welshmen who speak and write the national 
language a real affection for Welsh people and their culture ; but, as a scholar, 
he does not allow that affection either to obscure or to over-simplify historical 
truth. The layman may, indeed, be assured that in this book he will find an 
authoritative and learned but at the same time a clear and interesting account 
of the religious, economic, political and cultural changes which constitute 
the history of Wales during the last four hundred years. 

Here and there it is possible to doubt an interpretation or to query a 
judgment. Savine is cited (p. 52) as estimating that the English monasteries 
spent only three per cent of their income on charity ; what that very careful 
investigator does say is that the commissioners allowed three per cent as free 
of assessment on that ground, but the monks may in fact have spent more, 
and possibly twice as much. On the same page, also, Professor Williams 
could with advantage have been clearer with regard to another monastic 
matter. He says in one paragraph that in relation to the population of Wales 
the number (whether of monks or of monastic institutions is obscure) was 
excessive, and in the next paragraph that the number of monks was unexpec- 
tedly small. Some readers will perhaps think that his remarks (p. 87) on the 
intermarriage of Welsh and English gentry do not accord too well with his 
statement (p. 89) about racial identity between the Welsh gentry and their 
tenants. Others may well regret his decision to do without footnotes, in 
which particular authorities could have been cited to substantiate and 
elaborate some of his statements. 

To discuss these and other debatable points is, however, a far less important 
part of a reviewer's duty than to indicate the value of the book as a whole. 
One of its outstanding merits is the spirit—the very opposite of provincial—in 
which it has been conceived. On the one hand the author gives a picture of 
Welsh life as the product not only of indigenous but of external forces, his 
assessment of which seems to the present reviewer to be at once sympathetic 
and judicious; on the other hand he notes again and again how Welsh 
personalities and developments have played a part in the history of England. 
In short this volume is one which any student of Welsh history might be 
proud to have written, and it deserves to be widely read, not only in Wales 
but wherever historical studies are pursued. G. P. Jongs. 


A History of Soviet Russia: The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1923, vol. i. 
By E. H. Carr. London: Macmillan. 1950. x + 430 pp. 25s. 
Stalin: a Political Biography. By 1. Deutscnuer. London: Cumberlege, 

Oxford University Press. 1949. xii + 600 pp. (illus.). 25s. 

The publication within a few months of each other of major works by two 
of the leading authorities on Soviet affairs in this country promised an unusual 
intellectual feast to the student of twentieth-century history. He is not 
disappointed. The scope and range of the two works is vastly different: 
Mr. Carr's book is the first of three volumes on the Bolshevik Revolution 
1917-23, the whole being intended merely as an introduction to a history of 
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Russia since 1917; Mr. Deutscher’s Stalin, though also planned as the first 
of a biographical trilogy to be completed with a life of Lenin and a study of 
Trotsky in exile, endeavours to depict the whole panorama of Stalin’s career 
from an obscure childhood to world power and fame at Yalta and Potsdam. 
Neither author is concerned only with description: Mr. Carr, in this first 
introductory work, aims to present ‘ not an exhaustive record of the events 
of the period to which it relates, but an analysis of those events which moulded 
the main lines of further development’ (pp. v—vi); while Mr. Deutscher 
admits ‘ that I am inclined to study the politics rather than the private affairs 
of public men ’ and states that ‘ it is impossible to narrate the private life of 
Stalin, since only one private letter of his has yet come to light’ (p. viii). 
Despite the different focus and scope of the two books, therefore, they each 
draw upon much of the same material, and each presents the author’s inter- 
pretation of the forces that have moulded Soviet society. 

Mr. Carr displays all and more of those qualities that were to be expected 
from his previous writings. To his familiar pungency of style and devastating 
penetration he has added an easy mastery of the sources for his period that 
has enabled him to draw together widely-different threads and weave them 
into a single piece of strong material. But, somehow, the cloth feels cold to 
the touch, and, beautifully though the weaving has been done, the material 
seems nevertheless to hang slightly crooked. In Mr. Carr’s work there is 
little of that warmth of human understanding that enables Mr. Deutscher 
so vividly to portray the characters of the men that strut and fret upon the 
stage: to some extent this may no doubt be due to the biographical nature 
of Mr. Deutscher’s task, but Mr. Carr’s figures seem little more than auto- 
matons, mechanically almost perfect, but automatons none the less. Even in 
describing the impact of the April theses, so essential to Mr. Carr’s analysis 
of ‘The Man and the Instrument’, but little more than incidental to 
Mr. Deutscher’s story, the latter succeeds in conveying the sense of their 
significance (pp. 138-40) more strikingly than does the former (pp. 78-82). 
It may be merely the defect of his qualities that the smooth and effortless 
logic with which Mr. Carr unfolds his thesis leaves him no space to consider 
the curiosities and vagaries of human nature. 

Why does the cloth hang crooked ? Partly because of the occasional use 
of expressions with hostile over-tones (‘in accepting Marxism, the Russian 
middle-class intellectual emptied it of any immediate revolutionary content’ 
(p. 9)—but as Mr. Deutscher reminds us (p. 24), nine of the leading Bolsheviks 
could be described as ‘ middle-class intellectuals’ no less appropriately than 
the ‘ legal Marxists’ whom Mr. Carr so stigmatizes) ; partly because of an 
infrequent logical imprecision (the hostility to Yudenich of the two bourgeois 
governments of Estonia and Latvia ‘ had shown that they were not altogether 
unfriendly to the Soviet Republic '—pp. 312-3) ; but primarily because of an 
uncritical acceptance of Lenin’s application of the phrases and concepts of 
Marxism to the Russian scene. The Mensheviks who waited for conditions in 
Russia to ripen for the bourgeois-democratic revolution were doomed to 
frustration because ‘ once bourgeois democracy was recognised as a stepping- 
stone to socialism, it could be brought into being only by those who believed 
also in socialism ’ (p. 42). But not everyone would agree that bourgeois demo- 
cracy is necessarily a stepping-stone to socialism, and even if that development 
occurred in some countries, that does not mean that every bourgeoisie would 
believe that it must occur in their own. Or, secondly, ‘ the new socialism had 
to bear the handicap and the reproach of being a régime of scarcity and not, 
as Marxists had always expected, a régime of abundance’ (p. 44). But, as 
Trotsky re-emphasized in The Revolution Betrayed, Marx had not only expected 
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a régime of abundance, but had held that socialism in any meaningful sense 
could not exist without high productivity and a large gross national product. 
Again, the Marxist scheme of revolution was ‘ bound to break down when the 
proletarian revolution occurred in the most backward of capitalist countries ’ 
(p. 44). But if the Marxist scheme of revolution is admitted to break down, is 
it not woefully misleading to apply to the Bolshevik seizure of power the 
Marxist term ‘ proletarian revolution ’? Finally, ‘ After October 1917 nobody 
could undo what had been done or force the revolution back into a bourgeois- 
democratic mould’ (p. 122). Could no organization of society possibly have 
been developed in Russia other than those categorized by Marx in the West ? 
The essence of Mr. Carr’s thesis in Part I, ‘ The Man and the Instrument ’, is 
that Menshevik theory was falsified by Russian conditions, but that Bolshevik 
theory and practice worked. In so doing, as Mr. Carr himself frequently 
recognizes, they diverged from Marxist theory and precept and produced 
results widely different from Marx's expectations. Mr. Carr’s cloth would hang 
straight if he had succeeded in isolating his assumption that Lenin's use of 
Marxist terminology did not mask an abandonment of the essentials of Marx's 


The slant that the work has acquired as a result of this assumption does 
not destroy its major importance both for the historian and for the political 
scientist. The part least influenced is that dealing with the reassembly of the 
former nationalities of the Tsarist Empire within the fold of the Soviet Union. 
There is no rival to this account in English, and it powerfully supplements 
Mr. Deutscher’s description of Stalin’s work as commissar of nationalities, a 
description which appears inadequate by comparison. But Mr. Deutscher is 
primarily concerned to elucidate the qualities and processes that brought 
Stalin to mastery of the Bolshevik party and thence of the Soviet state. In 
this he brilliantly succeeds. His account of Stalin’s early life, so confused 
by hostile and official testimony, is as convincing as his demonstration of the 
methods by which the general secretary gathered the threads of power within 
his hands, and of the historical developments in Soviet society which favoured 
that concentration. Some might give slightly different interpretations to 
certain aspects of Stalin's foreign policy, but that is inevitable on a canvas so 
vast, and where the materials are so insufficient. No student of the modern 
world can afford to ignore this work any more than that of Mr. Carr. The 
pleasure afforded by both is increased by the knowledge that each is but the 
first of more to come. P. A. REYNOLDs. 


The Rome-Berlin Axis : A history of the relations between Hitler and Mussolini. 
By EvizapetH Wiskemann. London: Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press. 1949. xvi + 376 pp., (illus.). 21s. 


Miss Wiskemann has provided a careful and scholarly account of the rela- 
tions between Germany and Italy during the period of Nazi rule. She has 
used a number of Italian unpublished documents and combined them with 
the other recently published sources to produce a narrative most of which is 
unlikely to be greatly changed by the publication of further material. (For 
example, the memoirs of Alfieri, Italian ambassador in Berlin 1939-43, add 
little except some vivid details to the story already available in the Ciano 
diaries and papers and the remarkable diaries of ‘L. Simoni’, on which 
Miss Wiskemann draws extensively.) 

The book deals primarily with the relations between the two dictators, for, 
as the author says, ‘ each of these dictators was like a malicious caricature 
of his own people’, However, the constant references to their common 
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acceptance of Nietzschean doctrines are perhaps an exaggerated attempt to 
give the story a unity and perspective that could have been obtained by 
simpler means. It was Mussolini’s method of retaining political power that 
first impressed Hitler ; it was Hitler’s successes that bound Mussolini to him. 
This book brings out clearly the differences between the two men: Hitler 
is the fanatic who terrifies because of his remoteness from common humanity, 
while Mussolini is comprehensible on a more human plane. He is a megalo- 
maniac whose calculations go wrong, but, as his relations with Ciano and his 
ambassadors, and his conduct in the period between his fall and death show, 
he was never wholly impervious to reason or considerations of prudence. 

Mussolini’s biggest miscalculation was about the extent of Italy’s and 
Germany’s common interests and of Germany’s need of Italy. From the 
Anschluss onwards, Italy was presented with a series of faits accomplis (* every 
time Hitler takes another state, he sends me a message’), while Italy was 
unable to pursue an independent policy in areas where the two countries were 
both involved, and the attempts to show initiative by invading Greece or 
contributing to the Russian campaign ended in inept failure. In all this 
Miss Wiskemann has a natural sympathy for the Italians; they get the 
benefit of the doubt where the Germans do not. This sympathy makes her 
less critical of the earlier phases of fascist foreign policy than others might be. 
Was Italy right in behaving like a great power at all? Most of the time 
Miss Wiskemann would say ‘ Yes’, and she even seems to suggest that in 
1935 Britain and France would have been justified in coming to terms with 
Italy to save her from German influence. 

The style of the book is unattractive and it lacks the brilliance of writing 
to be found in the comparable works of Professor Namier or Mr. Wheeler- 
Bennett, but the author has made a useful and serious contribution to con- 


temporary history and once more demonstrated the possibility of maintaining 
standards of historical scholarship when writing of very recent events. 


JamMEs JOLL. 


SHORT NOTICES 


It is clear from its title that Dr. V. Ehrenberg and Professor A. H. M. Jones 
originally intended their Documents illustrating the Reigns of Augustus and 
Tiberius (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1949, viii + 159 pp., 12s. 6d.) as a com- 
panion to Charlesworth’s similar volume for the reigns of Claudius and Nero. 
But they have ended by giving us a much larger book, whose 366 texts form 
a@ comprehensive and typical selection of documents illustrating virtually 
every aspect of public life under the early principate. There is no commentary 
such as Tod appends to his Greek Historical Inscriptions, but there are occa- 
siona] hints on abbreviations, and references to special publications, where 
these provide an improved text, for example Mitford’s new account of the 
interesting palimpsest inscription from Famagusta (No. 115). The result is 
a work likely to prove invaluable for teaching purposes, which not only 
illuminates the period covered, but is calculated to give the student some 
conception of the new material now available for historical reconstruction. 
At the outset, as is but right, the editors have printed the Res gestae in Latin 
and Greek, based on Volkmann's recent critical edition. Next come two 
useful tables of the Fasti and Calendars, conflated from various ancient lists ; 
the former include extracts from the Barberini and Capitoline fasti triumphales. 
A special section is devoted to historical events, which are illustrated from 
coin legends and inscriptions, among them the curious edict of the XVviri 
Sacris faciundis ‘ de luctu feminarum minuendo per ludos saeculares’ (No. 31), 
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Documents devoted to the imperial family include the important rogatio 
in honour of Germanicus published in the Notizie degli scavi in 1947, The 
remaining divisions follow much the same pattern as that adopted in Barrow’s 
Latin Inscriptions, and cover imperial dependants, freedmen and slaves, 
foreign kings, senators, the equestrian order, the army and navy, public 
works, the administration of the empire (an important section containing the 
Cyrene decrees and the only inscription common to Charlesworth’s selection, 
the imperial edict on tomb-robbers from Nazareth), cities of the empire, and 
various miscellanea, including parts of the laudatio Turiae and the Flavian 
lex de imperio Vespasiani. A comparative table facilitates the conversion of 
other references into ‘ Ehrenberg and Jones ’. F. W. W. 


For the conquest and permanent subjugation of Wales, Edward I found it 
necessary to build eight castles, at Builth, Aberystwyth, Harlech, Caernarvon, 
Beaumaris, Conway, Rhuddlan and Flint. The importance of these fortresses 
in military history and architecture has long been recognized, but only in 
comparatively recent years has it been perceived that a study of the docu- 
ments relating to them can throw a good deal of light on a different topic, 
namely planning and administration. No doubt the first thoughts of an 
observer, looking up at the towers of Conway or the great curtain wall of 
Caernarvon, dwell on the designers of these works and the craftsmen assembled 
for the building ; but upon reflection he will understand that there were re- 
quired other abilities, of which no direct and visible relics now remain but a 
number of account rolls and other documents, examined only by a handful 
of historical investigators. One excellence of this expert and valuable essay 
(Edward I's Castle-Building in Wales, by J. Goronwy Edwards, from 
Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. xxxii, London, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press, 1951, 67 pp., 5s.) is that not only are these sources 
clearly described, but illuminating extracts are given and an appendix shows 
how, by a simple arithmetical process, some of them can be made far more 
informative than at first sight they appear to be. From them Professor 
Goronwy Edwards seeks an answer to four questions, namely how long the 
building took, how many men it required, how much it cost and where the 
money came from. There are, of course, other questions which economic 
historians might ask, relating to the wages of labour, its transferability 
between occupations and undertakings and the distribution of the expenditure 
between wages, materials and transport ; but there can be no doubt that, for 
those carrying out the Edwardian plans, the questions here put were of very 
great practical importance. The answers here reached are, on the first question, 
fairly precise; and, whatever one may think about the Edwardian purposes, 
one cannot help admiring the efficiency of the administration which could, 
for instance, begin the work at Conway in the spring of 1283 and see it 
approaching final form by the end of 1286, at a time when other vast works 
had to be carried on as well. Answers to the second question are, necessarily, 
less exact, since, though one may know the total wages paid over a period, 
one may be ignorant of the proportions of workmen paid at different rates 
and may be doubtful about working from averages. Still, with the cautions 
indicated on pp. 76-8, one may have a certain confidence in the conclusion 
that Caernarvon and Beaumaris, for instance, required between them in the 
busy season of 1295 the labour of about 3,500 persons. It is reasonable to 
suppose, on the grounds advanced by Professor Edwards, that Edward I 
spent about £80,000 in the money of that day on these castles. That the 
revenues of North Wales could not provide, in addition to the expenses of 
government, any considerable part of that sum, and that much of the money 
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came through the Wardrobe, has long been known; but Professor Edwards, 
so far as I know, is the first to show that of the ‘ outside money that was 
poured into the castles of North Wales between 1284 and 1290, well over 
one-half came from Ireland.’ G. P. J. 


After graceful compliments to his immediate predecessors, Professor 
E. F. Jacob, in his inaugural lecture as Chichele Professor of Modern History, 
Some recent contributions to the study of the later Middle Ages (London, Cumber- 
lege, Oxford University Press, 1951, 30 pp., 2s.) passes first to the contribution 
of economic and financial historians to this period. The trend of population, 
the nature and extent of the food supplies, the increasing use of credit in an 
age of locally expanding trade, are reviewed with constant reference to 
recent periodical literature in many languages. Ockham, as all would expect, 
bulks fairly largely in this study. Professor Jacob calls, rightly, for more 
texts and for closer study of ‘ the working philosophy of the administrator ’. 
This leads to a brief but penetrating analysis of writings on and by the lawyers 
of the fifteenth century, many of which have only comparatively recently 
been made available. The Devotio moderna and the mystical philosophy of 
Nicholas of Cues are likewise considered: a learned and allusive lecture 
concludes with a discussion of Italian views on fifteenth-century Aristotelian- 
ism, If Professor Jacob has reason to deplore the small part played by English 
scholars in all this, he has partly redressed the balance himself and he has 
shown us all where to look and what to consider. There is much information 
and even more wisdom packed in these few pages. G. R. P. 


The late Mr. C, J. P. Cave was responsible for The Roof Bosses of Lincoln 
Minster (Lincoln Minster Pamphlets No. 3, published by the Friends of 
Lincoln Cathedral, 1949, 12 pp., (illus.), 2s. 6d.]. As works of art, roof bosses 
have one great advantage over the more accessible works of the medieval 
sculptor: their remote situation has preserved them from the attentions of 
both iconoclast and restorer as authentic examples of his craft. But even 
with the aid of field-glasses, their study is an arduous task, and few people 
have seen with the naked eye what Mr. Cave’s camera has so brilliantly 
recorded. For half a crown the purchaser of this pamphlet can obtain twenty- 
four photographs of the Lincoln bosses, many of them products of the high 
watermark of medieval English sculpture during the second half of the 
thirteenth century. The accompanying text, though by no means without 
interest, lacks the distinction of the photographs. In so far as it is descriptive 
of the plates, it would have been more convenient in tabulated form, and a 
plan of the bosses as they are set in the roof of the quire would have been a 
help to the visitor who goes to Lincoln with Mr. Cave’s pamphlet in his hand. 

H. M. C. 


What Dr. H. J. McLachlan (Socinianism in Seventeenth-Century England, 
London, Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1951, viii + 352 pp., 25s.), 
has set himself to do is ‘ to uncover the tracks of Socinian writers and preachers’ 
—above all, the tracks which they made in seventeenth-century England. 
There were, he shows, some early links between Polish radicalism and England, 
but the bridgehead for the Socinian ‘ invasion ' was Holland. ‘ To ascertain ’ 
writes Dr. McLachlan ‘the extent to which Socinian thought was dis- 
seminated in England during the early years of the seventeenth century is 
not easy.’ ‘ Who first consciously embraced Socinian tenets in England we 
may never know.’ Yet approaches to Socinian positions were made by various 
writers, and to these, ‘ without mistaking them for Socinians or imagining a 
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vain thing, namely, that men of liberal temper must all think alike in every 
respect’, Dr. McLachlan addresses himself. They are Anthony Wotton, 
*Socinian John’ Goodwin, Falkland, Chillingworth, Hales, Jeremy Taylor, 
Webberiey and Lushington. A valuable discussion of the distribution and 
currency of Socinian books precedes chapters on Best, the first. avowed 
Socinian pamphleteer in English, and Bidle, ‘ father of English Unitarianism ’. 
Sections follow on Hobson, the General Baptist ; the near-Quaker Erbury ; 
Pynchon, patentee of Massachusetts Bay ; Fry, commissioner for Charles I’s 
trial; Cooper and others of the Cheltenham circle; Knowles; the philan- 
thropist Firmin ; Hedworth, Nye and Clerke. What had all these in common ? 
It was certainly not Socinianism in any strict form: nor was it even anti- 
trinitarianism. But if Protestantism is private judgement and if the religion 
of Protestants is the Bible and the Bible only, these men were the only 
Protestants. Compared with them, Lutherans, Calvinists and Anglicans 
practised different kinds of sub-catholicism. Apart from the Cambridge 
Platonists (who are included in the gallery) and Erbury, it does not appear 
that this Protestantism ‘ neat’ was a strongly religious phenomenon. Nor 
was it a strongly rationalist one. Its biblicism meant that it was facing the 
wrong way as far as decisive eighteenth-century developments in natural 
religion were concerned. Nevertheless, until the end of the century 
Dr. McLachlan’s men were the most consistent advocates of toleration. The 
strength of Dr. McLachlan’s contribution lies in his exploration of the con- 
nexions: first, the coming of the foreign books and then, with Bidle (Bidle 
is the watershed of the book), the flow of native writings backed with 
correspondence and friendships. B. H. G. W. 


Only in its opening chapters does Mr. Rees Jeffreys’s book [The King’s 
Highway: An Historical and Autobiographical Record of the Developments of 
the Past Sixty Years, London, Batchworth Press, 1949, xix + 292 pp., (illus.), 
18s.] overlap the volume published by the Webbs in 1920, of which it is a worthy 
continuation, bringing the story down to 1949. From 1910 until 1918 the author 
was secretary to Lloyd George's ill-fated road board. When appointed he 
had visions of ‘a second Haussman backed by a Road Board Napoleon 
realizing the programme of a Chancellor of the Exchequer determined to give 
Great Britain the safe and adequate roads the country needed so urgently’ 
in the petrol age. The chairman, Sir George Gibb, an ex-railway official, was 
however no Napoleon, but an unimaginative man, who refused to delegate 
responsibility, and left expert knowledge to rust unused. There were other 
factors making for failure—treasury hostility and the paralyzing effect of the 
first World War. Mr. Rees Jeffreys lays particular stress on the administrative 
work of Sir Henry Maybury, director-general of roads in the new ministry of 
transport from its foundation in 1919 until 1928, who was able to resist 
* Treasury domination and the pervading railway influences’. But the slow 
progress towards the enunciation of the policy laid down in the Trunk Roads 
Acts of 1936 and 1946, and the fact that the Great West Road, begun in 1920, 
is still unfinished suggest that the period between the wars, in this as well 
as in many other matters, was one of unnecessary caution and missed 
opportunities. W. H.C. 


The growing sense of the historic significance of the scientific movement has 
prompted the Historical Association to issue a select bibliography of works 
dealing with the rise and development of science (Helps for Students of History, 
No. 52, The Early History of Science: A Short Handlist, London, George Philip 
and Son, 1950, 64 pp., 2s. 6d., or 1s. 3d. to members of the Historical Associa- 
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tion). The compiler, Dr. Jean Lindsay of Girton College, Cambridge, has 
classified the contents under the main headings of (1) Periodicals, (2) Biblio- 
graphies, (3) General Histories of Science and of Particular Sciences, (4) Pre- 
Classical, (5) Classical, (6) Islamic, (7) Medieval Christian, (8) Renaissance, 
and (9) Early Modern (to 1800). The chronological sections have subdivisions 
corresponding to the several branches of science the changing fortunes of which, 
through the centuries, are traced in occasional notes. Brief comments have 
also been added to many of the titles selected, indicating their scope and 
quality ; and a course of reading has been mapped out to suit the needs of 
the beginner. The titles chosen are in the main those of secondary sources of 
information, though a few editions of original texts have been included. 
Preference has been given to works in English, and no attempt has been made 
to deal with the history of Indian or of Chinese science, The list should prove 
most useful, and it deserves to be kept up to date. The classic works of 
Mach and of Wohlwill might well be added. Before another edition is issued, 
however, an effort should be made to clear the text of faulty spelling, especially 
of names and of foreign words, Misspellings of authors’ names likely to cause 
confusion are Jansen in mistake for Jensen (p. 22), Louis for Lones (p. 25), 
Bales for Balss (p. 38), Authiaume for Anthiaume (p. 50), Moenet for Mornet 
(p. 56), Dinnier for (p. Dimier 58), and Ancheyer for Andoyer (p. 60). A. A. 


Not only the economic historian but also the general student of history 
is constantly coming across values expressed in money. Questions of the 
relative value of money and the comparability of prices are always presenting 
themselves. Historians engaged in teaching should find this primer of prices 
and money, sponsored by the Historical Association [The Study of Prices and 
the Value of Money, by E. Victor Morgan, (Helps for Students of History, No. 53), 
London, George Philip & Son for the Hist. Assoc., 1950, 27 pp. (chart), 2s. 6d.], 
useful in introducing students to the elements of the subject. Professor 
Morgan makes the point at the beginning of his pamphlet that there is no 
such thing as the value of money in the abstract ; the value of money at one 
time, compared with another, depends upon what we want to buy with it. 
From this indisputable proposition, the whole of his treatment of the subject 
flows. The student is led through some of the difficulties of making price 
index numbers, arising from lack of continuity or comparability in the things 
priced, such as the bushel of wheat. He is then introduced to some of the 
price statistics most commonly used by historians and economists, including 
the Silberling, Jevons, and Sauerbeck series of commodity prices. Some of 
the larger problems of interpretation are touched upon, including the famous 
rise of prices in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The exposition is 
helped out with some useful charts and tables and is always lucid and un- 
technical. Professor Morgan is well known as a student of the history of 
money and prices in the nineteenth century and it must be deliberate policy 
which leads him to avoid any discussion of the major price fluctuations of 
that period and of the schools of thought which seek to explain them. Never- 
theless, this seems an unfortunate omission, which it might be worth while to 
remedy if there is call for a second edition. W. H. B.C. 


This small but handsome book [Samuel Walters, Lieutenant, R.N., His 
Memoirs, edited by C. Northcote Parkinson, Liverpool, The University Press, 
1949, 154 pp., (illus.), 12s. 6d.] concerns, mainly, the naval career of Lieut. 
Samuel Walters, uncle of the marine painter of that name. It is primarily the 
lieutenant’s autobiography, or rather extracts from it. Its historical import- 
ance varies considerably from page to page. Many comprise little more than 
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his log-books, written up in later years, recording day-to-day routine occur- 
rences, and not even reflecting much detail of life afloat. Sometimes, however, 
his service takes him to interesting places at interesting moments. Thus there 
is some account—slightly misty, but then the day itself was notoriously 
misty—of Calder’s action off Finisterre, 22 July 1805. His account of the 
capture of Cape Town (Jan. 1806) is fuller: and—fuller still and more 
important—is his narrative, from a lieutenant’s angle, of the operations in 
South America, 1806-7, embellished (for the uncle was no mean draughtsman 
either) with plans and charts. The last important operations described are 
those against the Ile de Bourbon in 1809-10, including the very fine capture 
of St. Paul’s. Spaced throughout are his own drawings, mostly of ships and 
revealing considerable talent. For the rest, the editor’s notes fill in the gaps 
admirably : indeed, the whole is quite a model of what such editing should be. 
Having an evident interest in his subject, and his subject’s family, he not only 
succeeds by patient research in discovering more about him than might 
reasonably be expected, but he contrives really to interest the reader in a 
slightly colourless figure. It is perhaps arguable whether Walters himself 
deserved such efforts: that the efforts themselves are masterly is beyond 
doubt. M. L. 


The earl of Cardigan has done historians and others a real service in publish- 
ing the collection of essays which he entitles The Wardens of Savernake Forest 
(London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1949, x + 352 pp., (maps, illus.), 21s.]. 
As the descendant of the line of interrelated families who have in succession 
from at least the eleventh century onwards held the wardenship of the forest 
he has made excellent use of his own feeling for and knowledge of that ancient 
glade which is Savernake. Thus he has produced for the general reader a most 
readable narrative of day-to-day life as lived within the forest throughout 
the years. The wardens make their perambulations ‘ clockwise ’ as tradition 
required ; census is taken of the deer ; poachers are indicted and so are those 
who unlawfully cut wood and remove it to their own homes; a warden of 
the eighteenth century, having ‘a tidy mind’, writes down precisely what 
commons exist and what rights are enjoyed over them by the commoners. 
Interspersed with these everyday affairs are accounts of such local rites and 
ceremonies as were for example associated with the death of a warden in 1382 ; 
and of such a tremendous occasion as the visit of Henry VIII to Wolfhall, 
chief residence of the wardens from the thirteenth century onwards, in 1539— 
the then warden being brother to Queen Jane Seymour. In constructing his 
story Lord Cardigan has made admirable use of the Savernake archives, 
reinforced by references from those at Longleat as well as extracts from 
various local histories. In so doing he has indicated what a wealth of informa- 
tion may be gathered from these sources ; for the particular history of the 
district ; for the complicated story of forests and forestry as a whole; and 
even for social history in general. G. S. T. 


SCHOOL TEXTS, ETC. 


Sixth-form Citizens: An inquiry of the schools’ committee of the Association for 
Education in Citizenship into the social content of sixth-form curricula. 
London : Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 1950. xvi + 287 pp. 
10s. 6d. 

Between 1911 and 1937 the number of boys and girls in sixth forms in grant- 

aided schools grew from about 10,000 to about 40,000. In 1938 some 13,000 
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sat for the Higher School Certificate examination ; in 1947 twice as many. 
This striking increase in numbers during forty years of unrest or turmoil 
has prompted questions like this: ‘Is the experience offered by the Sixth 
Form right for the young people not only as specialists in training but also as 
persons and as future leading citizens?’ The purpose of this sincere, fair- 
minded and helpful report is to assemble and discuss evidence on which an 
answer to such questions can be based. The evidence comes from personal 
visits to fifty grammar schools, the answers sent by 112 others to question- 
naires, and the answers to personal questionnaires of some 350 students in 
universities or training colleges. So far as methods are concerned, the core of 
the book is chapters vi and vii, ‘ The Indirect Approach’ and ‘ The Direct 
Approach’. Chapter vi considers ‘ the case for relying upon the traditional 
subjects to supply the knowledge, attitudes, and attributes appropriate for 
a democratic citizen’. Chapter vii suggests what can be done and is being 
done to supplement this by specific courses in economics, politics, philosophy 
and ethics, elementary logic, psychology, statistics and law. It concludes 
with the words : ‘ The evidence of the survey is, in fact, sharply against any 
dogmatic panaceas. Every Sixth Form creates its own problem.’ There is 
no doubt, however, that the sympathies of the committee lie with the direct 
approach, and their views are supported in the valuable article by Sir Cyril 
Burt on ‘ Transfer of Training’, reprinted from Universities Quarterly. The 
acknowledged enemies of a broader education are, of course, shortage of time 
and pressure of examinations ; there may be other foes which we are loth to 
admit even to ourselves—lack of imagination or of enterprise. Some of the 
suggestions in the report seem specially valuable: that all arts students 
would profit by studying the history of science in outline; that discussions 
in which those reading quite different subjects combine may be very stimu- 
lating ; that striking results can be obtained from deliberate encouragement 
of ‘ a high level of ability with the spoken word ’ ; that schools should establish 
closer links with the neighbourhood in which they stand. The sections out- 
lining courses of study in particular subjects are helpful, and that on 
‘Approaches to Discussion ’ is excellent. Everyone, however, who reads pencil 
in hand is likely to be tempted to write occasional objurgatory comment in 
the margin. An historian will smile at one remark quoted on p. 17, and if he 
is a medievalist will raise his eyebrows as he reads p. 161, and may resent the 
implication elsewhere that clear thinking is in some way particularly connected 
with current affairs. There are scarcely any references to classics, which 
possibly reflects the circumstances of the schools consulted rather than the 
opinions of the committee. In general one suspects that the young, even the 
quite young, are far shrewder than is sometimes suggested (e.g. on p. 150). 
On the other hand, how deeply can one pursue a course in philosophy, and 
how profitable is skating over the surface ? In the chapter of conclusions and 
recommendations we read: ‘Social stability, moral stability, economic 
stability—all have been swept away by the recent great tides in world history.’ 
One answer to this is a positive religious faith. In short, the book provides 
abundant opportunity for fruitful controversy. No sixth-form teacher can 
fail to benefit from reading it ; least of all, perhaps, one like the present writer, 
who has grown grey in the belief that good citizenship is learned above all 
by membership of a good society, and who cannot sing Psalm 122 without 
thinking of a particular Jerusalem where, along with a modicum of scholarship, 
he contracted a debt of personal and social relationships that he can never 
hope to repay. ARNOLD FELLows. 
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History in the Primary School. By C. F. Stronc. London: University of 
London Press. 1950. 148 pp. 6s. 


This attractively small volume, if not quite a bedside book, is certainly one 
which invites armchair reading. It contains 130 pages of pleasantly printed 
advice and much useful information about other books, visual aids and so 
forth. One learns with some surprise on p. 81 that it was written as a guide 
to a series of class-books, for its patiently repetitive quotations and sum- 
maries leave the impression that it originated as a group of lectures, the first 
three addressed to students in training, the fifth to newly appointed head 
teachers and the fourth to people sufficiently experienced to serve on an ad- 
visory committee. 

Readers in all these categories will find suggestions likely to help and 
appeal to them, though the book would have been more stimulating if it 
had not clung so closely to the ministry’s recommendations. There are many 
hints which indicate the author’s wide acquaintance with prevailing condi- 
tions and which will prove useful to both veterans and recruits—warnings as 
to the risk of hoarding craft achievements, notes on the desirability of work 
in the open air, careful studies of time allocation and of the necessity and 
method of the follow-up. But imbedded in counsel, often most judiciously 
devised from the administrative side, are suggestions which make the atten- 
tive reader wince. Write a description of the Trial of Joan of Arc is not a 
suitable assignment for the junior age-groups. The teacher who tries to give 
* some account of what goes on at the local government centre . . . correspond- 
ing to the Town Hall... in any country place’ will soon get bogged. The 
student who looks in the J/iad for the story of the Wooden Horse will not find 
it. If the author had forced himself to work out each of his recommendations 
in detail before putting it into print this would have been a very helpful book. 

H. M. MADELEY. 


The Ancient World. Vol. i: Empires and City-States of the Ancient Orient 
and Greece before 334 B.C. Vol. ii: The World Empires: Alexander and 
the Romans after 334 B.C. By JosterpH Warp Swain. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1950. xx + 578 pp. and xiv + 658 pp., (maps, 
illus.). $4.00 per vol. 

In his ‘ Epilogue’, Professor Swain tells us that ‘ historical study is not a 
form of scientific research but a form of art, comparable to poetry or philo- 
sophy, to theology, or to the dreaming up of brave new worlds’ (ii, 625). 
Many historians, reading this, may not be surprised to find that this over- 
ambitious book is a sad failure, whether considered as art or as science. There 
are far too many mistakes; the judgements are shallow; and the style is 
flat, imprecise and sometimes tiresomely colloquial. ‘ For us... it is less 
important to know whence Plato derived his ideas than it is to know what 
he did with them after he had them and why he thought it worth while to do 
anything at all with them’ (i, 488-9). Alcibiades, ‘a young fellow of much 
the same type as Alexander, clever and full of big ideas, had dreamed of mighty 
conquests, but he got nowhere’ (ii, 5). Such passages are unfortunately 
characteristic. 

There is a vast amount of factual information, but Professor Swain’s 
attitude is that of an antiquarian rather than a historian: the questions he 
asks are ‘ What ?’ and ‘ How ?’ but never ‘ Why ?’. This results in a super- 
ficiality which may be illustrated from his treatment of two particularly 
important topics: Athenian democracy, and the decline of the Roman 
Empire. He makes the astonishing assertion that the Athenian government 
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in the fourth century ‘ gradually evolved from a democracy to a bureaucracy ’ 
(i, 486) ; and he is not sure whether state pay for the performance of public 
duties was ‘ bribery ’ or ‘ a form of social insurance ’ (i, 402-3). He does not 
even consider the real explanation : that pay for state services was an essential 
step towards making Athenian democracy effective, by giving the mass of 
poor citizens an opportunity of taking a share in governing their city. The 
growth of the Roman colonate, an immensely important economic develop- 
ment, is treated merely as part of the growth of patronage and dismissed in 
a single sentence (ii, 552). 

As the book is apparently designed for ‘ the beginning student and other 
nonspecialists ’ (i, xviii), it is a great pity that it does so little to encourage 
appreciation of historical method. Attention is all too seldom directed to the 
nature of the evidence on which our knowledge rests, and far too many definite 
statements are made on doubtful questions. It is rather shocking to find 
‘ splitting the difference ' between the highest and lowest guesses of the slave 
population of Athens recommended as ‘ probably as safe a way as any to 
resolve the difficulty’ (i, 430). The treatment of constitutional matters, 
Roman especially, is weak and at times positively misleading. Professor 
Swain can even state as a fact that the Emperor Gaius made his horse a 
member of the Senate (ii, 427). Suetonius himself was careful not to endorse 
this yarn. It is pleasant to be able to say that the account of the ‘ pre- 
classical ’ Near East is reasonably up to date, and that the Maccabean period 
of Jewish history for once receives its due measure of attention. 

There are 35 pages of bibliographies. The maps are clear. The plates are 
not very well reproduced on the whole: some of them are curiously pallid. 
More than a dozen typographical errors were noticed, including ‘ imperium 
maior ’ (ii, 417). A good deal of space is devoted to biographies of modern 
scholars, which are of some value in reminding the student of the extent to 
which historians’ writings are influenced by their attitude to the world of their 
own day. G. E. M. de Ste, Crorx. 


A social and economic history of Britain, 1760-1950. By PAULINE GREGG. 
London: Harrap. 1950. 584 pp., (illus.). 18s. 

Dr. Gregg’s book is disappointing. The publisher implies that it can be 
regarded as a companion volume to Sir John Clapham’s Concise economic 
history of Britain... to 1750. This rates it much too highly and Dr. Gregg’s 
more modest claims for the book are hardly fulfilled, even if the ‘ students’ 
and ‘ teachers’ she intends it for are those in the higher forms of grammar 
schools. In view of the time-lag between the publication of historical revision 
and its appearance in the text-books, it is a commonplace that teachers of 
history in the universities spend a great deal of their time combating errors of 
fact and emphasis which undergraduates have already acquired. This may be 
a useful way of awakening the critical faculty at an appropriate stage in the 
student’s intellectual development, but surely some of the labour involved 
could be abridged. The first part of the book (1760-1851) is by far the most 
unsatisfactory, and Dr. Gregg is content to echo traditional views. For 
example, her account of the eighteenth-century enclosure movement is largely 
based on the Hammonds’ Village Labourer (1911), and takes no account of 
the recent work of Messrs. Beresford, Chambers, Tate and others. The old 
errors reappear. Brindley is still ‘ illiterate’ (p. 53), Watt still ‘ unbusiness- 
like’ (p. 52), and Jethro Tull continues to occupy the niche he did before 
Professor T. H. Marshall’s article in the Economic History Review (January 
1929) caused us to think again about his importance. The account of the 
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structure of politics under George III on p. 151 owes nothing to Professor 
Namier, and, while prosecutions under the Combination Acts may have been 
‘numerous’ (p. 69), Mrs. M. D. George’s researches into the effectiveness of 
these measures should have been taken into account. The second and third 
parts of the book are much better, but there is no discussion of the phenomenon 
of the trade cycle, and Professor W. W. Rostow’s British economy of the 
nineteenth century (1948) does not appear in the bibliography. The first 
English translation of the Communist Manifesto appeared in 1850, not in 
1888, as implied on p. 544. Throughout the book there is an excessive depend- 
ence on the reports and evidence given before select committees and royal 
commissions, while business records and biographies are scantily used. In 
addition Dr. Gregg attempts to cover too many fields. The bulk of the book 
deals with economic history, and the sections on art, literature and education 
are not adequate enough to be of value to the serious student. 
W. H. CHALONER. 


Teaching projects, it is to be feared, may sometimes, for lack of sensible 
direction, become vague and meaningless activities. Local Studies for Schools: 
A Practical Approach to Civics, compiled by a small but highly competent 
team of geographers and teachers, Frederick Evans, V. F. Searson, and 
G. H. Williams (London, George Philip and Son, 1949, viii + 149 pp., Scholars’ 
Edition, 3s. 6d.), provides exactly the kind of purposeful guidance that is 
needed. It is essentially practical, providing thirty-three local projects to 
be completed by individual research working outwards from the pupil and 
his school. Those dealing with local government are particularly thorough 
and searching: few members of local councils, or even officials, could give 
off-hand all the answers required, but the projects certainly provide an 
excellent training in the understanding of local affairs, and those so trained 
will surely not be content to leave local administration entirely to others. 
History specialists, as is their nature, but possibly also with justification, will 
regret that only one of the projects deals with history as such and that many 
opportunities for making use of the historical approach to a problem have 
been neglected. Why, for example, should not the first project deal with the 
pupil’s family ? It is surprising how many intelligent and educated adults 
are unable to name their four grandparents. The methods to be employed 
are scientific as well as practical: careful observation, accurate recording, 
patient collection of data, conscientious checking and well-planned arrange- 
ment, and clear presentation of conclusions—all these processes, when related 
to the experience and environment of the pupil, must be of the highest educa- 
tional importance. The teachers’ edition (5s. 6d.) contains some introductory 
notes and appendices giving examples of further individual projects and also 
group and school projects, valuable suggestions as to sources of information, 
and details of various bodies and institutions concerned with local survey 
work or likely to be able to afford assistance. J. F. NicHots. 


B.B.C. Broadcasts to Schools, Autumn Term, 1951: Notes on the Programme 
(gratis) ; History I (4 pp.); History II (4 pp.); How Things Began (4 pp.); 
Stories from World History (2 pp.) ; Stories from World History, Pupil’s 
Pamphlet (24 pp., illus., 6d.). London : School Broadcasting Council. 1951. 

Stories from World History, for ten-year-olds, covers incidents chosen from 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and as well as the usual Notes for the Class 

Teacher. has a Pupil’s Pamphlet illustrated from contemporary sources, @ 

welcome reversion to an earlier practice. There are several pictures from the 
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Bayeux tapestry, and the rest are either architectural or selected to depict 
contemporary costume. It is regrettable that although frequent page-references 
are given in the pamphlet, the pages of the pamphlet are actually not num- 
bered at all: it is also a pity to show Norse church sculpture and the Oseberg 
ship without mentioning the places which the pictures represent, while a date 
for each illustration would do no harm and might be useful. 

History I, for the eleven- and twelve-year-olds, gives eight lessons on the 
Hundred Years’ War and four on the fifteenth century: the subjects are well 
chosen and the Notes for the Class Teacher give historical information of real 
value. There are the usual suggestions for work and the bibliography : 
Cranage, The Home of the Monk, might well be added to the list of books on 
a monk’s day. 

History II is for the over-twelve age group; its subject is ‘ Eighteenth- 
Century People’. Four topics are chosen, and three individuals selected as 
typical of each: for ‘ Changing the face of the land’ there are Townshend, 
Capability Brown and John Metcalf; for ‘ Building the empire’, Wolfe, 
Captain Cook and Warren Hastings; for ‘Spirit, mind and body’, John 
Wesley, Herschell and Jenner; while ‘ Ordinary people’ are represented by 
Samuel Crompton, James Somerset and the ‘Hambledon Men’. This series 
again provides excellent information and advice for the teacher, and we cavil 
only at the statement that ‘ the countryside was a haphazard affair at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century’, and consider that children may find 
difficulty in determining the soil in their district, as is suggested. There is a 
special selection for Scottish schools,—‘ The parish of Stanedykes’, ‘ Jock 
Crichton goes to college ’ and ‘ The Highland Year’, but there is no separate 
pamphlet for Scottish history. Wales has two fairly substantial and excellently 
illustrated pamphlets, Hanes Cymru (Welsh History), written in Welsh, and 
Wales, its Life and People, written in English (each 48 pp., illus., maps, 6d.). 
How Things Began remains unaltered from last year. D. P. Dosson. 


The Teaching of History. Issued by THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
ASSISTANT MASTERS IN SECONDARY ScHoots. London: Cambridge 
University Press. 1950. xv + 222 pp. (illus., diagrams). 12s. 6d. 

One valuable activity of the I.A.A.M. is to prepare books such as this, and 
indeed the arrangement and writing of this volume could hardly have been 
bettered. Chapters on Purpose, Staff and Syllabus are followed by four 
chapters on methods, the core of the book ; and it concludes with discussion 
of the History Room, the Sixth Form, Correlation, and various special topics. 
The editorial committee and those who have helped them have, if one may 
mix metaphors, had both feet on the ground but their wagon hitched to a 
star, without ever falling between two stools ; for the book is a unity, and in 
a natural way combines idealism with the recognition of practical difficulties 
and limitations, The compilers have made admirable use of their ‘ sources ’"— 
their personal experience and the comments of their many correspondents. 
Individual opinions are expressed with terse force, but conflicting views are 
fully stated and there is not a trace of editorial dogmatism, while the point 
most constantly driven home is the need for variety and flexibility of method. 
Perhaps the best way to bring out the wisdom and practical helpfulness that 
pervade the book is to quote. Of the subject: ‘ The history we teach our 
pupils cannot be the history we ourselves know, nor can we realize for them 
more than a glimmering of the value the subject may hold for us.’ Of the 
teacher : ‘ Ultimately what matters most in him are certain qualities of mind 
and spirit, even more than width of learning, essential though that is.’ Of 
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syllabus : ‘ All history is dangerous, because it is a human and lively subject,’ 
Of methods : ‘ There is a place for the well-told tale’. . . ‘ The difficulty which 
so often arises when a summary is given at the end of a lesson—that of the 
slow writers’... ‘A most important part of any text-book is its index’... 
‘In general it is fairly clear that the value of work-correction to the teacher 
himself is nil, except as mortification and as a reminder that he is not always 
as clear an exponent of his subject as he himself may think. By contrast, the 
value of his preparation of lessons to himself and to his pupils is immense’ . , , 
‘ Visual aids are no more than aids.’ Apart from the full discussion and shrewd 
comment in the chapters, we are given specimen syllabuses actually used ; 
a plan for a history room that will make many mouths water, with drawings 
of some of its furniture and exciting photographs of models ; lists of books 
and of distributors of films and film-strips. There is very little to suggest or 
to criticize. In a reprint it might be well to add to the books concerning 
local history on p. 200 the Reports of the Historical Monuments Commission, 
the series of Little Guides published by Methuen, and the new Penguin series 
called The Buildings of England ; similarly, Antiquity could be included among 
the journals on p. 219. The only criticism is that the castle in Plate VI would 
gain in accuracy and realism if the courtyard were less inflexibly rectangular 
and the massive keep stood on level ground. One’s last word must be of grati- 
tude for a book packed with good things, a source of inspiration and practical 
help; it should be in every common room and on many private shelves. 
A. FELLows. 


TRANSLATIONS, REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


A Survey of European Civilization. By WaLLacE K. FERGUSON and GEOFFREY 
Bruun. London: Pitman. 1951 (2nd edn., edit. Wrtt1am L. Lancer). 
xcv + 989 pp., (illus., maps, etc.). 45s. 

The second edition of this massive work, originally published under the 
editorship of the late Professor Carl Becker, as a basic text-book for first-year 
students in American universities, makes many emendations of the original 
text and adds five new chapters bringing the story down from 1939 to 1947 
and dealing more fully with the advance of European civilization in the 
Americas and its impact on Asiatic peoples. A larger format has permitted 
the redesigning and the doubling of the number of maps and tables: many 
more illustrations are provided, and ninety-five large pages of time-charts, 
genealogical tables, lists of rulers and useful select reading-lists complete this 
stimulating and useful text-book. 


History of the Jews. By Paut Goopman. London: Dent. 1951 (8th edn., 
revised and enlarged by IsraEL ConEN). xvi + 288 pp. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Cohen has revised the text of the late author’s last edition (1939, 7th 
edn.; ist edn., 1911) and has added to this popular work three chapters on 
the Nazi persecutions of the Jews, the Jewish part in the Second World War 
and the peace settlements, and the new state of Israel. 


History of Greece. By J. B. Bury. London: Macmillan. 1951 (3rd edn., 
revised by Russert Mgiccs). xxv + 925 pp., (illus., maps). 16s, 

Mr. Meiggs, revising Bury’s classic text with scrupulous and reverent care, 

has rewritten the Greek sections of ch, i, ‘ The Beginnings of Greece and the 

Heroic Age’, to incorporate the results of archaeological discovery and of 
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general discussion since 1913, when the second edition appeared, and has 
revised the other chapters only where necessary. The notes have been largely 
recast to emphasize the illustration of the text by inscriptions and to direct 
attention to other original sources. All rewritten passages in both text and 
notes are enclosed within brackets. Some of the plates have been changed 
where strictly necessary. 


The People of Aristophanes: A Sociology of Old Attic Comedy. By Victor 
EHRENBERG. Oxford: Blackwell. 1951 (2nd edn.). xx + 418 pp., 
(illus.). 30s. 

Dr. Ehrenberg has made the new edition of his delightful and learned book 
easier for the general reader by transferring references from the text to the 
footnotes and by transliterating Greek words in the text itself; he has also 
corrected errors and obscurities in detail, expanding the argument at several 
points. The index also has been enlarged. (ist edn., 1943). 


James I. By CHARLES WittiaMs. London: Barker. 1951 (2nd edn.). 
xiii + 310 pp., (frontis.). 10s. 6d. 
Miss Dorothy Sayers adds a short eulogistic introduction, on the author 
and his work, to this somewhat overwritten ‘literary’ biography, which is 
otherwise reprinted as the author left it. (ist edn., 1934). 


English Scholars, 1660-1730. By Davip C. Doucras. London: Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 1951 (2nd edn.). 291 pp., (illus.). 21s. 

Professor Douglas has made some detailed revision of the text of this fine 
work, the first edition of which, published in 1939, was awarded the James 
Tait Black prize for the best biography of 1939; he has entirely recast the 
first chapter and added eight portraits. 


The Rebuilding of London after the Great Fire. By T. F. REppaway. London : 
Arnold. 1951 (2nd edn.). 333 pp., (illus., maps). 25s. 
This interesting monograph, with its special topical interest today, is re- 
printed with an enlarged introduction. (1st edn., 1940). 


London Life in the Eighteenth Century. By M. Dorotuy Grorce. London: 
Publications Dept. of the London School of Economics and Political 
Science. 1951 (3rd edn.). xii + 452 pp. 15s. 

This delightful survey (lst edn., 1925, reviewed by the late Professor 
A. S. Turberville in History, x, 345), is here reprinted photographically with 
minor corrections only: the illustrations are omitted. The remarkably low 
price is doubtless due to the fact that the book now appears in the L.S.E. 
Series of Reprints of Scarce Works on Political Economy (No. 12), to which 
admirable enterprise this is a welcome addition. 


The Parish Chest: a Study of the.Records of Parochial Administration in England. 
By W. E. Tate. London; Cambridge Univ. Press. 1951 (2nd edn.). 
xi + 346 pp., (illus.). 25s. 

Dr Tate reprints photographically, with minor corrections, and bringing 
up to date the list of statutes and of Church Assembly measures, this classic 
local history handbook (1st edn., 1946, reviewed by Mr. Charles Johnson in 
History, xxxii, 136-7). 
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Constitutional Law. By E.C.S. Wane and G. Goprrey Prittips. London : 
Longmans. 1951 (4thedn.). xxx 4+ 535 pp. 35s. 

The fourth edition of this standard text-book (Ist edn., 1931, reviewed by 
Professor T. F. T. Plucknett in History, xviii, 162), ‘ in which scarcely a page 
lacks some modification ', contains a new chapter on cabinet organization, 
and redistributes the portion of pt. vii (‘Administrative Law ') which relates 
to judicial control. Administrative law and commonwealth relations are both 
more fully treated. The new preface contains some highly instructive com- 
ments on developments since 1946. 


Cabinet Government. By Sir Ivor Jenninecs. London: Cambridge Univ. 
Press. 1951 (2ndedn.). ix + 578 pp. 30s. 
This modern classic has been thoroughly revised to incorporate develop- 
ments up to 1949. 


A History of the Political Philosophers. By Grorce Catiin. London: Allen 
and Unwin. 1950/51 (ist British edn.). xvii + 802 pp., (illus.). 30s, 

This substantial work for the general reader, which was first published in 
the U.S.A. in 1939 and has had three reprints there, is now republished with 
some minor corrections in detail. The author ‘sets the history of political 
thought against the background of the history of civilization’, with heavy 
emphasis on the modern age, especially since 1850. 

From Serfdom to Welfare: A Book for Social Studies. By H. W. SAuNDERs. 
Edinburgh and London: Johnston. 1950/51. 230 pp., (illus., maps). 
4s. 10d. 

This unusual text-book of social and economic history, designed for the 
third and fourth years of the secondary modern school or for the middle forms 
of a grammar school, was first published in 1940 as Labour, Mart and Money. 
It has now been revised and brought up to date by Mr. S. M. Day. 


Our East Anglian Heritage, or Between the Wash and the Stour. By Littan J. 
Repstone. London: Methuen. 1951 [3rd (school) edn.J. xiv + 
161 pp., (maps, illus.). 4s. 6d. (limp cloth) ; 7s. 6d. (stiff cloth). 

This excellent local history text-book (lst edn., 1939, reviewed in History, 
xxvii, 94) leads admirably from local instances to national generalizations. 
The new edition corrects some details and adds a short chapter on East Anglia 
since 1939, including mention of the Mildenhall and Sutton Hoo ‘ finds’, as 
well as war-time happenings. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


As was forecast in the last issue of History, the management committee has 
recommended, and the council of the Association has resolved that the sub- 
sctiption to History be increased. The anticipated need to raise the general 
subscription for membership of the Association itself having receded for the 
present, the new rates of subscription to History will take effect from 1 July 
1952. For members of the Association, the annual subscription to History will, 
from that date, be 7s. 6d., and the life composition £6. 6s. For non-members 
the price of single copies will be 4s. and the annual subscription 12s. Binding 
cases for the annual volumes of History will be obtainable from the hon. 
sectetary at 3s, each to members and 4s. to non-members. Provided there is 
no appreciable fall in the numbers of subscriptions and of casual sales, the new 
rates will enable the management committee to meet the last increase in 
printing costs and, for a little while at least, to allow more space to reviews 
in order to overtake arrears in this section, a need which has lately caused 
much concern to the editors and to the editorial board. 
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The management committee has also decided on a special temporary measure 
to reduce the stocks of back numbers of History to a reasonable maximum. 
jes of back numbers exceeding the agreed maximum will be sold at 1s. each, 
free (double numbers, 1s. 6d. post free) until 30 April 1953, after which 
date all of the excess stock will be pulped. This decision offers members an 
excellent chance of filling gaps in their files of History, or of buying cheaply 
copies of particular issues containing articles which they want ; but owing to 
the high rents for storage space, it will not be possible to prolong the offer be- 
yond the stated date. The advertisement on p. i of the present issue gives the 
numbers which are offered at the special price, and indicates, by way of 
example, a few of the articles printed in these issues. The offer is open to 
universities, schools, colleges and libraries as well as to individual members 

of the Association. 

+ . * « * 


The Association held its forty-sixth annual general meeting at York from 
Wednesday, 2 Jan. to Saturday, 5 Jan. 1952. The lord mayor of York opened 
the proceedings by receiving the Association at the Mansion House, and there 
were subsequent receptions at the City Art Gallery (Wed., 2 Jan.), when the 
curator, Mr. Hans Hess, spoke on ‘ The Historical Importance of Art Galleries’, 
and on Thursday, 3 Jan., at the Merchant Adventurers’ Hall, where the York 
Civic Trust’s committee on academic development entertained the Association. 
At this reception Dr. J. S. Purvis, keeper of the York diocesan and provincial 
records, addressed the company on the history of St. Anthony’s Hall (origin- 
ally the Hospital of St. Anthony, founded in the mid-fifteenth century as the 
headquarters of a religious gild), in Peaseholm, York, and on the plans for 
making it the repository of the York provincial and diocesan records, and a 
centre of historical research and teaching, thanks to the initiative of the 
archbishop and the diocesan registrar, the energy of the York Civic Trust, the 
sympathetic help of the city corporation, and the enlightened generosity of the 
Pilgrim Trust. Sir Frank Stenton delivered the presidential address on * The 
Place of York in English History’ on Wednesday, 2 Jan.; next day the 
Very Rev. E. Milner White, dean of York, lectured on ‘ The Stained Glass of 
York Minster’ and Mr. F. W. Brooks, reader in medieval history in Hull 
University College, lectured on ‘ The Council of the North’; and on Friday, 
4 Jan., Professor A. E. Richardson lectured on ‘ Georgian York’. Visits were 
made on Thursday, 3 Jan., to the Merchant Taylors’ Hall, Cumberland House 
and King’s Manor (leaders, Mr. F. W. Brooks and Mr. J. E. Coleclough), to 
the Kirk Museum and Clifford’s Tower (leader, the curator), and to Roman 
York and St. Mary’s Abbey (leaders, Mr. G. F. Willmot and Mr, L. P. Wenham); 
next day, to an exhibition of charters and documents arranged in the York 
City Library by the librarian, Mr. R. Doherty, and also to the Minster, to the 
Railway Museum and to the Georgian Assembly Rooms (where Miss I, Pressly, 
secretary of the York Georgian Society, described the building); and on 
Saturday, 5 Jan., to Gray’s Court, Treasurer's House, St. Anthony's Hall 
and the City Wall and Bars (leader, Mr. J. E. Coleclough), to Georgian York 
(leader, Miss I, Pressly), and to the York churches and St, Anthony's Hall 
(leaders, Mr. F. W. Brooks and Dr. J. S. Purvis), The lectures and the annual 
general meeting of the Association were held in the City Art Gallery, by the 
kindness of the art gallery committee, and the council is alao much indebted 
to the Rev. Principal P. J. Lamb for permission to hold ita meetings and the 
meeting of branch officers at Gray's Court, Accommodation waa provided at 
St. John’s College, Gray’s Court, where members found a warm and cordial 
welcome. The meeting, which was unique among annual general meetings of 
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the Association in the provinces in that the visits and excursions did not go 
beyond the city boundaries, proved highly successful from the standpoint 
of historical interest no less than socially; but this was no more than had 
been anticipated, for there is no English city, London apart, which can show 
a more varied range of historical interest or of architectural beauty than York. 
The large attendance at the visits must have taxed very severely the resource- 
fulness of the organisers of the meeting, especially when members who had 
not previously notified the conference secretary turned up in force. To 
Mr. J. E. Coleclough, hon. secretary of the York branch, the Association owes 
a special debt of gratitude for his heavy labours. 

The annual general business meeting of the Association was held in the 
York City Art Gallery on Thursday, 3 Jan., with the president, Sir Frank 
Stenton, in the chair. M. E. Bruley and Dr. Georg Eckert, representing 
respectively the French Société des Professeurs d'Histoire et de Géographie 
and the history section of the German Arbeitsgemeinschaft Deutscher 
Lehrerverbande attended as guests of the Association: unfortunately the 
representative of the Scottish Historical Association could not be present. 
Sir Frank Stenton, the retiring president, received a vote of thanks, carried 
unanimously and with warm acclamation, for his services as president since 
January 1949. These three years have, in several different ways, been a 
critical and important phase in the Association’s development. They have 
seen the post-war expansion of membership tested, confirmed and renewed ; 
they have seen important new activities launched, and suspended projects 
renewed in several different directions ; and throughout there have been the 
growing practical anxieties caused by the problem of the Association’s head- 
quarters and the fundamental question of finance. The burden of responsibility 
and work thus placed upon the president has been abnormally heavy, and at 
several points important decisions had to be taken on difficult matters where 
errors of judgment might have had very adverse results. Sir Frank has given 
to the Association, not only the prestige reflected from his high reputation in 
the scholarly world, but, more valuable still, much precious time and advice. 
Without any hint of dictation, he has given to the executive officers and to 
the council the benefit of counsel springing from wide and varied experience 
both in scholarship and in administration, and in many difficult matters of 
policy and judgment the council has followed his wise lead with relief and 
admiration. The generosity with which he has given his time and service, not 
only at council and committee meetings, but also at the annual general meet- 
ings and at the meetings of branches, has maintained the fine tradition 
established by Sir Charles Firth, Professor T. F. Tout, Professor A. F. Pollard 
and all of the other great scholars who did so much to form the standards and 
to establish the prestige of the Association in its earliest days. Sir Frank’s 
services remind us again how well the Association has been served by its 
presidents. 

Professor W. N. Medlicott, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., professor of history at 
University College, Exeter, who has been a member of the council of the 
Association since 1931, hon. secretary from 1943 to 1946, chairman of the 
publications committee since 1945, and a vice-president since 1947, was 
unanimously elected president of the Association for the years 1952-4; he 
brings to the office an established reputation as an historian and a university 
teacher, and a wide and intimate knowledge of the working of the council 
and ite committees, together with the confidence of all who have seen him at 
work, The six retiring vice-presidents, Mr, F, W. Brooks, Mr, E. H. Dance, 
Mr. G. T, Hankin, Miss H, M. Madeley, Dr, J. F, Nichols and Mr. F. J. Routledge 
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were unanimously re-elected, and Professor H. Butterfield was elected to the 
vice-presidency vacated by Professor Medlicott. On the national ballot, 
Professor G. Barraclough, Mr. Max Beloff, the Rev. H. Ross Williamson and 
Mr. J. Salmon were re-elected to the council, Mr. E. de Groot, Mr. B. F. Elliott, 
Professor A. H. Dodd and Dr. D, Coomer were elected on the regional ballots, 
and the council co-opted Mr. L. W. Herne and Mr. J. C. Revill to fill the 
two-year vacancies created by the lapse, by non-attendance, of the member- 
ship of Mrs. J. O. Lindsay and Miss M. R. Price, while Mr. F. W. Poskitt was 
co-opted to the one-year vacancy created by Professor Butterfield’s election 
as vice-president. 

In presenting the annual report, the hon. secretary, Mr. P. D. Whitting, 
drew attention to. the regrettably low proportion (10%) of the Association's 
members who had returned ballot papers for the election of council members, 
and he urged a more active individual interest in this vitally important matter. 
During the year, new branches had been successfully established in the Isle of 
Wight, in West Wiltshire and in York, though the Radnorshire and Mid-Surrey 
branches had closed : the total membership of the Association on 30 June 1951 
was 8,144. Mr. Whitting described the new headquarters premises and the 
improved facilities which they offered, a matter which was later elaborated 
by Mr. A. T. Milne, chairman of the library committee, who reported that the 
new library would not only afford space for the expected expansion during 
the next ten years, but would also allow for a pleasant reading room to be 
provided for members wishing to read in the library. The hon. treasurer, 
Mr. C. T. H. Sharp, presenting the accounts for 1950-51, said that although 
the income had exceeded expenditure by some £700 during the year’s working, 
this surplus would largely be swallowed up in 1951-52 by the increased 
expenditure anticipated (see History, xxxvii, 92) ; for the moment there was 
no need to increase the annual subscription to the Association, but present 
trends made a substantial increase in the Association’s membership an urgent 
necessity. 

Professor W. N. Medlicott, the retiring chairman of the publications com- 
mittee, reported the resignation of Professor G. Barraclough from the editor- 
ship of the Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature after four years of valuable 
and scholarly service which had gone far to restore the Annual Bulletin to 
its pre-war usefulness ; he had not only brought publication up to date once 
more, but had also assembled a capable team of contributors and had re- 
distributed the work in a manner calculated to make the best possible use of 
the severely restricted space now available. Professor G. R. Potter had 
happily been prevailed upon to take up the editorship in his stead, and will 
bring to it both a wide range of scholarly experience and a direct and intimate 
knowledge of the working circumstances of those whom the Annwal Bulletin 
is primarily intended to help. Professor Medlicott explained in detail the 
effect of the Council’s decision to reduce the number of its publications from 
five to four per year, and, from 1952-3 onwards, to require membera who 
wanted pamphlets issued in the Helps series to pay for them, though at much- 
reduced rates (see History, xxxvii, 93-4). He also announced the committee's 
decision to reprint, with or without revision as might be required, some 50-60 
of the earlier pamphlets which had fallen out of print; as fast as funda permit, 
these will be reissued for sale to the public and, at half price, to members of 
the Association. For the local history committee, the chairman, Dr, J, F, 
Nichols, reported that, as the new edition of the Local History Handlisé, 
revised by Mr. F. W. Steer, would be issued during the current year, the 
committee had now turned its attention to the revision of Professor 
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A. Hamilton Thompson’s invaluable Parish History and Records, originally 
published by the S.P.C.K. in 1919 as No. 15 of the Helps for Students of History, 
and reissued in 1926 as the Historical Association Leaflet No. 66, but long out 
of print in both forms. Mr. C. R. N. Routh, chairman of the illustrations 
committee, reporting progress on the projected series of source-books of 
contemporary illustrations, said that Mr. E. de Beer’s volume on the seven- 
teenth century was now fairly well advanced, and that Mr. L. F. Salzman had 
undertaken the volumes on the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but that the 
projected volume on English Life in Painting had necessarily been abandoned 
on the death of its compiler, Sir Henry Hake. Miss G. Stretton and Mr. J. W. 
Herbert have spent much time in overhauling the Association’s collection of 
lantern slides, which now includes some forty complete sets already available 
for use, and a large number of miscellaneous slides from which further sets 
are being made up: it is somewhat surprising that so few members make use 
of this valuable material. The newly-formed sub-committee on historical films 
and film-strips hoped in due course to publish a considered appraisal of recent 
productions in both categories. 

A question on the reported formation of a special sub-committee of the 
committee on the teaching of history, to study the changes in history syllabuses 
and examination-papers resulting from the institution of the new general 
certificate of education, enabled Mr. Routh, for the sub-committee, to explain 
the policy of the sub-committee and the object of the committee and the 
council in setting it up. The 1952 regulations of seven examining boards, and 
the history papers set at the ‘ ordinary ’ level in this examination in 1951 had 
been carefully analysed, and the process would be continued for two more 
years, before any definitive attempt would be made to formulate a reasoned 
opinion on the effect, retrograde or beneficial, of the changes made in these 
years. To enable the Association to speak, when the time comes, in a manner 
truly representative of teaching opinion in England and Wales, teacher- 
members are strongly urged to communicate their views on both syllabuses 
and papers, as well as on the place which history is given in the curricula of 
their several schools, to the sub-committee, which is concerned to collect 
favourable no less than unfavourable comments on the new regulations and 
practices. The library committee (chairman, Mr. A. T. Milne) reported that 
university students were amongst the most frequent borrowers of the 4,636 
books issued by the library in the year, and that the library undoubtedly 
helped to recruit members to the Association in this way. Gifts of books and 
periodicals exchanged with History provided more than half of the year’s new 
accessions to the library. 

Mr. F. W. Brooks, chairman of the revision courses committee and director 
of the vacation school, in reporting on the highly successful seventh session 
of the school in August 1951 and on the plans for the eighth session, which will 
meet at University College, Hull, and Thwaite Hall, Cottingham, once again 
(see History, xxxvii, 94-5), informed the meeting that the council, on the 
committee’s recommendation, had decided that in future the vacation school 
would meet in the same place not more than two years in succession, and that 
centres in the north and in the south would, as far as possible, be chosen in 
alternation. Precise dates would, it was hoped, be announced at least nine 
months in advance, and the lists of subjects and tutors would be published 
as soon as possible afterwards, so as to enable members to plan their arrange- 
ments in good time. To limit the very heavy burden of work falling on the 
director of the school, it had been agreed that no director should be asked to 
assume responsibility for the school for more than two years in succession. 
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For the tours committee, the chairman, Mr. J. Salmon, reported the successful 
completion of the five tours planned for 1951, in spite of the great financial 
difficulties experienced (see History, xxxvii, 95): by organizing privately, 
instead of through one of the great travel agencies, the continental tour 
planned for 1952, Mr. Salmon expects to reduce the costs substantially. 

Mr. S. M. Toyne, reporting the progress of History Today after the first 
twelve months, said that the circulation figures, at an average of 20,000 per 
month, had exceeded the preliminary estimates, though the number of annual 
subscriptions (nearly 2,000) received through the Association from its members 
had fallen much below the figure anticipated, and more annual subscribers 
from the Association were urgently desired. The recent increase in costs, 
amounting to 40% more than the figures estimated in mid-1950, gave the 
directors cause for anxiety, but the high circulation figure and the wide range 
of the journal’s sales, which had now spread into some 30 countries, were very 
encouraging. Mr. Toyne and his fellow-directors, and the editors of History 
Today, were congratulated on the success of their enterprise. 

The hon. secretary reported that arrangements for the forty-seventh annual 
general meeting, to be held in London from 31 Dec. 1952 to 3 Jan. 1953, were 
already well advanced, and that College Hall (Malet St., W.C.1) had been 
booked for the accommodation of members. A very hearty vote of thanks was 
moved to the York branch for the excellent arrangements made for the 
conference, to Dr. J. S. Purvis, the branch president, Miss Willoughby, the 
branch chairman, and especially to Mr. J. E. Coleclough, the hon. secretary ; 
and also to the director and staff of the Art Gallery and to the principal and 
staff of St. John’s College. 

* * * 7 * 

Meetings of the council of the Association have been held at York on 
Wednesday, 2 Jan., and on Friday, 4 Jan., and at the new headquarters in 
London on Saturday, 1 March. The work of the two meetings at York has 
already been summarized in the account of the annual general meeting. News 
of the sudden death of Dr. Duncan Coomer was reported to the council 
meeting on 4 Jan., and came as a great shock and with a strong feeling of 
personal loss, to all members of the council who had known and worked with 
Dr. Coomer for so many years. At the March council the vacancy thus caused 
was filled by co-opting Mr. W. Mordey, J.P., of Bournemouth, formerly 
president of the Newport branch of the Association, who, as a professional 
accountant might be able to advise the council in financial and accounting 
matters as Dr. Coomer had on many occasions and for many years advised it. 
Professor S. T. Bindoff, as chairman of the ad hoc house committee which had 
negotiated the agreements for the new headquarters and had supervised the 
arrangements for the removal, reported on these complex transactions in 
detail: he reported that the total cost of the transfer, including repairs, 
alterations, new furniture and equipment, legal fees, architects’ fees and all 
other items connected with the transfer would amount to about £1,000, a 
sum appreciably greater than the original estimates, but justified in all details. 
The council was completely satisfied and approved payment, with unanimous 
resolutions of thanks to Professor Bindoff and the house committee, to 
Mr. Gerred, to the hon. solicitor, Mr. J. W. F. Hill, and to the architect, 
Professor Corfiato and his assistant, Mr. Young, for their personal interest 
in and attention to the work. Mr. S. M. Toyne’s motion, ‘that branches 
should receive a certain quota of the 2s. paid by History Today for each annual 
subscriber from the branch ’, was, after much discussion, deferred until July. 
The report of the special committee set up to consider the constitution and 
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functions of the general purposes committee was very fully discussed, and jf © 
the resolutions finally adopted leave matters substantially unchanged; at © 
least the subject has been fully ventilated and certain customs and practices — 
have received useful definition and sanction. The increases recommended by — 
the History management committee in the various subscriptions and rates for 
History, were approved after considerable discussion, some members exp : 
the opinion that the increase was insufficient, though in the end the policy of — 
keeping the subscription as low as would ensure solvency, in order to maintain 
a wide appeal, proved convincing. Professor S. T. Bindoff was elected chairs ~ 
man of the publications committee. Mr. Salmon, for the tours committee, ~ 
reported provisionally a probable loss of about £15 on the programme for 1951; — 
and felt confident that this would be recovered in 1952. The 1952 spring tours © 
to Scarborough and district (leaders, Mr. & Mrs. F. W. Brooks) and to Wessex © 
(leader, Lt.-Col. A. H. Burne) were almost fully booked before the end of © 
February, while of the five summer tours, those to North Wales (10-18 June; 
leader, Mr. A. J. Richard), to Norfolk (8-15 Aug., leader, Mr. J. Salmon) and 
to east Normandy (20-29 Aug., leaders, Mr. J. Pelham Maitland and Mr. J. 
Salmon) had very few vacancies left, though the Exeter tour (12-21 Aug, 
leader, Mr. J. C. Revill) and the Midland tour (9-12 Sept., leaders, Mr. P. G, M, 
Dickinson and Mr. J. Salmon) were being booked more slowly. The develop: | 
ment committee (chairman, Mr.°C. Wintle) reported the inauguration of a — 
new Mid-Wales branch, covering the counties of Cardiganshire, Radnorshire, ~ 
Montgomeryshire, and parts of Breconshire and of Merionethshire ; whilea ~ 
vigorous attempt was also being made to revive the Watford branch. A special 
committee of the London branches, with Miss Honeybourne as chairman, © 
has presented a draft programme, which the council has approved, for the 
next annual general meeting of the Association in London in Jan. 1953: a — 
special feature will be an exhibition of history books used in foreign schools, 
which will be organized by Mr. J. W. Hunt, of the City of London School, and 
for which the council has authorized the expenditure necessary for printing ~ 
an annotated catalogue. The council has accepted the invitation of the 
Cambridge branch to hold the 1954 annual general meeting at Cambridge. 
By a special resolution, the council made a donation of five guineas to the fund 
to establish an annual lectureship in local history at University College, Exeter, 
as a tribute to Professor W. J. Harte, who was president of the Association © 
from 1932 to 1936, and the mainstay of the Exeter branch from its foundation, 
* = * * * 4 
Among appointments made during the last twelve months we record the © 
following. In the University of London, in October 1951, Mr. A. D. Momigliano, 
M.A., D.Phil., reader in ancient history in the University of Bristol, succeeded ~ 
Professor A. H. M. Jones in the chair of ancient history at University College; ~ 
Mr. G. H. N. Seton-Watson, M.A., fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, was 
appointed to the new chair of Russian history at the School of Slavonic and 
East European studies ; and Mr. Michael Oakeshott, M.A., fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge and of Nuffield College, Oxford, succeeded the 
late Professor H. J. Laski in the chair of political science at the London School 
of Economics. At Oxford, the Vere Harmsworth professor of American history 
for the session 1951-2 was Mr. L. H. Gipson, M.A., research professor of — 
history in Lehigh University. Mr. C. A. Macartney, M.A., fellow of All Souls 7 
College, Oxford, has been made professor of international relations in the 
University of Edinburgh, where he succeeds Professor J. L. Brierly, and 
Mr. J. S. Roskell, M.A., D.Phil., senior lecturer in history in the University © 
of Manchester, will occupy the new chair of medieval history in the University 
of Nottingham from 1 Oct. 1952. 








